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ITIQUETTE OF BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC 
PLACES. 


T seems almost impossible that an American woman, with the 

dowry of quick intelligence and imitative faculty which she 
possesses, which make her, if she chooses, so clever an artist, so 
skilful a musician, so honorable in her desire for the higher edu- 
cation, so well dressed, and so bien posée, as she almost immediate- 
ly becomes after contact with the world, should remain so obliv- 
ious of the evident proprieties which she shocks, at home and 
abroad, by her con- 
duct in public places ; 
yet here is where she 
fails. 

She talks and laughs 
at the opera when an 
artist is singing. She 
behaves worse at a 
matinée than any oth- 
er woman in the world. 
She crowds, shoves, 
shows temper and a 
Jack of good feeling. 
A lady used to take 
her children to the 
matinées at the Acad- 
emy of Music. She 
had to give it up, she 
was so annoyed at the 
conduct of opulent la- 
dies who crushed the 
children in their un- 
mannerly struggle for 
places. An American 
does not in her opera 
box always behave 
quietly and like a lady, 
She gets up, turns her 
back on the audience, 
adjusts her dress, 
laughs and talks au- 
dibly to her cavalier. 
She has no sense of 
the etiquette of public 
places. If she were a 
man she would be hiss- 
ed, and once or twice 
in the history of man- 


kind she has been 
hissed, and she should 
be more frequently 


hissed, until she learns 
to respect the feelings 
of others, The absence 
of reverence, that at- 
mosphere in which 
many women are 
brought up, makes her 
commit these vulgar 
sins in public. She is 
impatient of advice, 
and angry at the im- 
plied doubt of her own 
knowledge. An Amer- 
ican woman in Europe 
does not like to be told 
that she must not 
treat her courier with 
familiarity; she does 
not like to be told that 
she appears badly on 
the Pincian Hill: she 
would rather appear 
badly than be told that 
she appears badly. 

To a woman who is 
frivolous and made up 
of vulgar vanity it may 
be very agreeable to 
see men stare at her 
from the pit, as she 
makes herself conspic- 
uous at the opera. It 
may repay her to see 
herself in the columns 
of a newspaper as a 
fast, loud young mar- 
ried belle. But when 
she goes to a European 
opera-house she re- 
ceives what she de- 
serves—an intimation 
from the police that 
she must behave bet- 
ter or be put out. 

A young American 
prima donna used to 
be invited by an Amer- 
ican lady to go with 
her to the opera and to sit in a conspicuous box. She took her 
manners with her, talked, laughed, ate sweetmeats, threw papers 
into the next box, and behaved as if she were tipsy. Christine 
Nilsson sat in a box near her. Gravely, silently respectful to the 
singers was the great Swedish genius. She did not do any of these 
things. She looked mournfully at the American. The story is as 
old as human folly. The best and the highest are the most re- 
spectful. The lowest in rank are impertinent and poor in manner 
and style. 

Our republicanism would become far more genuine if it includ- 
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Fig. 1.—Bratpep CroaK.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 692.] 
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ed respect and a good manner. It is better anywhere than in 
the large cities. At the opera and theatre it is getting worse. 
Who and what are those persons who dare talk when music is 
going on, and interfere with the rights of others? The question 
has come up seriously within the year as to the propriety of wear- 
ing at the theatre hats so high that they obstruct the view of the 
stage. How many a woman sins in this respect! She makes the 
man or woman behind her perfectly uncomfortable, and reserves 
to herself the right to be detested during the whole performance. 
Does any woman wish to be so disagreeable? What is popularity 
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AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


worth if it can be lost in an evening at the theatre? Is the pret- 
ty face worth anything—the becoming bonnet worth anything— 
if every one around is prevented seeing the stage? In society, in 
a crowd, we need les convenances ; they help us to keep our natures 
in check ; they make the world a fit place to live in. When we 
are exposed to the brutality of ill-mannered people we learn how 
uncomfortable the world would be if there were no etiquette. 

The best book of etiquette should bear the motto, “Do unto 
others as ye would that others should do unto you.” 

Foreigners say that decorum in public is not a peculiarity of 


Fig. 2.—F amie Francaise Reception Tortette.—Fronr. 
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American women. The American owes this patriotic duty to his 
flag. He should aim at correcting all public exhibitions of bad 
manners, such as loud talking in a private box at the Academy 
of Music or the Metropolitan Opera-house, no matter by whom 
done. The more prominent the social position of the woman, the 
greater the offence. She has had an opportunity to know better. 
Bad manners may be the outcropping of ignorance and of vulgar- 
ity, or they may be the assumption of the nouveau riche, who 
pretend in that way to show their power. They must remember 
that it was by such presumption that certain French ladies were 

brought to the guillo- 

tine in 1797 and later 

on, and that there is 





a guillotine called 
public opinion which 
may behead them 


some day. Americans 
can everything 
well; why cannot 
they Jearn to behave 
decently in public 
places? Why should 
not an American gen- 
tleman, while careful- 
ly learning the 
of every European 
court, infuse into his 


do 


code 


correctness a certain 
fresh originality, a vi- 
vacity and wit, which 
the civilizations 
have lost, and instead 
of being a dead copy 
of an English swell, 
have a flavor of his 
own ? And why 
should not an Amer- 
ican woman 
voiced, thorough- 
bred, quiet, polite, 
and well dressed, as 
well as original and 
beautiful ? 

English critics say 
that the American 
young man of fashion 
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be low- 


is too dead-and-alive, 
and the young woman 
too noisy. An Amer- 
ican girl too 
much as she pleases: 


does 


She becomes the most 
pampered of wives or 
the most independent 
of spinsters, She 
can be author, artist, 
teacher, 
lawyer, as she thinks 
fit, and she can every- 
where be respected. 
gut when she behaves 


doctor, or 


outrageously in pub- 
lic places, making ev- 


= ery one around her 
S uncomfortable, she 
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must expect to be 
hissed ; and if in Eu- 
rope, she must know 
that her position will 
not be 
American society is 
very patient; it tol- 
erates eccentricity in 
woman, but it is get- 
ting impatient of loud 
talking at the opera, 
high hats and 
comers, horsy 


respected. 


late 
girls, 
\\ = and women who dress 
\ a ; like men, who at wa- 
\\y : tering-places and by 
\\ ——— the sea show no know- 
ledge of the etiquette 
of public places 

The habits of an 
American watering- 
place vary with the 
situation. At the 
great sea- 
side 
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crowded 
places—Narra- 
gansett, Long Branch, 
ete.—it would seem 
as if some women lost 
all sense of its being 
a public place. The 
juxtaposition 
makes a very hot-bed 
of gossip. Each young 
couple is watched as 
they stroll off for a twilight walk; idlers have nothing to do but 
to talk of the busy ones; and it is amazing to see how much less 
men exploit their contempt of appearances at a watering-place 
than women do. It would seem as if some women lost their senses 
in a crowd; some interloper into the ranks of respectability be- 
comes the companion daily and hourly of innocent, respectable, 
and unsuspecting ladies at a watering-place, and her manners can 
hardly be criticised as being worse than the general average. The 
wholesale violation of good manners and of etiquette is shocking, 
and the conduct of young Americans at a watering-place has been 
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the theme of many a modern novel-writer. Flir- 
tation goes on too conspicuously, and the report- 
er of a newspaper is blamed for exaggeration if 
in writing it out he tells what he sees. 

Bad company is more easily defined than good, 
and it would astonish a gay party in an opera 
box to hear itself defined as bad company; yet 
if that well-dressed crowd is noisy, it is bad com- 
pany. Like the false coin, it is revealed by its 
ring. Thackeray says that any society which 
sets up to be polite, which assumes a fashionable 
prestige, and which uses the position thus as- 
suined to be rude and patronizing and disagree- 
is guilty of a lower vulgarity than that 
which one sees in a pot house. 

Our opera evenings are now the occasion for full 
A gay party goes after a dinner, the ladies 


abie, 


aress 
in low neck and sleeveless gowns, the hair dressed, 
and full of jewelled ornaments ; the gentlemen 
also in scrupulous claw-hammer coat and white 
tie. 
ways extremely simple. dark colors, a bonnet, 
and walking dress; young girls often go in to 
of their chatter-box,” not respect- 
ing the music-lover who goes to hear the music, 

If the full dress and the fact that it is after 
dinner may excuse people for talking in their 
opera boxes in the evening, it is certainly inex- 
Ct ™ Etiquette 
may be despotic, but its cruelty is inspired by in- 
telligent kindness, “ih 
is a wall built up around us to protect us from 
disagreeable, underbred people who refuse to take 


For a matinée, however, opera dress is al- 


make box a “ 


cusable to ruin the sober matinée 


says one good writer. 





the trouble to be civil.” They who defy the 
rules of good-breeding are social bandits; they 
are vagrants who scorn to take the high-road of 


a refined civilization 

People of the highest rank in Europe respect 
and notice the rights of others by a constant re- 
para for etiquette in public places. They do not 
interrupt a speaker or a musician ; they do not 
make their circle a place where loud talking is 
heard ; they come always punctually. The Queen 
of Italy is the most attentive listener and the 
most quiet person in the Roman opera-house, 

De Tocqueville says, in his Democracy in Amer- 

“ Nothing is more prejudicial to democracy 
than its outward forms of behavior. Many men 
would willingly endure its vices who cannot sup- 
port its manners.” And we can all agree that 
the thorough-bred European aristocrat is scrupu- 
lous in observing toward his equals, and still 
in a social point of 
view, those highest degrees of masonry in good- 
breeding into which few seem to be initiated in 
America, 

The trouble is that while good-breeding is very 
quiet,'bad-breeding is very noisy. Thus the eti- 
quette of public places should be carefully in- 
sisted upon if we would enjoy music or benefit by 
the words of a reader or a speaker. 
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more toward his inferiors, 
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BRAINS AND BODIES. 

HEN, somewhere about forty or fifty 

years ago, the question of the wis- 
dom or folly of establishing high-schools for 
girls—-that is, free schools of a decidedly ad- 
vanced grade—was broached and discussed, 
the idea met with a great deal of virtuous 





opposition, not only from those constituting 
the conservative element of society, that 
clings to its past because anything new en- 
ters the domain of the unknown and un- 
tried, and excites all the timorous appre- 
hension of their natures, but from many 
others who, while they had no objection to 
sharing the fount of learning with women, 
yet feared that the feminine health would 
suffer in such degree as to impair all future 
happiness and usefulness for them—a degree 
to be felt and seen by-and-by in their chil- 
dren. Certain others regarded it all as a 
matter of moment with the taxes, objecting 
to the increase of municipal expenditure 
people these of the class who, having no 
ships, think the government should not 
support light-houses; others still could not 
have faith that under any scheme of the 
sort home work and duties would not suffer 
far more than enough to outweigh the 
doubtful advantage intellectually; while 
some few remaining objectors were sure 
that such an opportunity would render wo- 
men in the future altogether too indepen- 
dent of the other half of the population to 
make the plan feasible, and would only 
serve as time went on to engender a race of 
Amazons. 

But the generous and radical spirits of 
the day had their way at length; the high- 
schools were established, and in due time 
were followed, as their projectors knew 
they must be, by other schools of yet more 
advanced requirement, and of broader scope 
and aim, although the latter not 
always public or free schools. The inval- 
uable State normal schools and somewhat 
similar institutions were immediately 
evolved from the high-schools, and the 
high-schools by their own superior grade 
obliged all the schools for young women in 
the community to raise their standard from 
the French and history and sampler-work- 
ing stage to one approaching their own, in 
order to keep in existence at all; they even 
obliged these other schools to excel them- 
selves in order to maintain their being, and 
thus they created a want even beyond their 
own power of satisfying, until the colleges 
and annexes sprang into being to meet the 
growing want, and until now it is within 
the bounds of possibility for any young wo- 
man desiring it to obtain exactly the same 
education as any young man, and even at 
less cost, while a good proportion of young 
women have availed themselves of the 
chance, and are still doing so with increas- 
ing numbers every year. And the whole 
movement has gone on so quietly, so grad- 
ually, so firmly, so successfully, that no one 
lives now, conservative or otherwise, who 
would breathe the first syllable against the 
high-school, or the normal school, or any 
of the legitimate means used for the higher 
education of women. 

And the most amazing thing about it all 
is, considering the grave apprehensions once 
indulged, that no one is able to detect any 
waut of health or failure of physical well- 
being on the part of the majority of girls 
who have studied and recited and graduated 
at these superior schools. Of course there 
sre and have been, now and then, and per- 
haps always will be, instances of girls with 
inherited nervous weakness, of families 
where there are tainted brains, or other con- 
genital trouble, born with them, and not to 
be eradicated, to whom much study and con- 
centration of mental effort have been ormay 
be injurious; but they are sparse specimens 
among the host of others uninjured by the 
same amount of work. And even in these 
instances, had there been no study, doubt- 
less with the first affair to which serious 
attention and effort were given, whether it 
were love, or dancing, or house-work, the 
break-down would have come all the same, 
the strength being wanting for prolonged 
or earnest application to anything whatever, 
such people being not merely defective stu- 
dents, but defective individuals. 

It is unfortunate that such specimens 
must always lower the average, and by their 
sporadic and single existence serve as argu- 
ments against permission for the stout aud 
strong and active to do all they can or will. 

In old times a woman was thought to 
know all that was necessary for herself and 
her family if she could read her Bible and 
write her name, the writing of her name 
only serving to make it sure that she would 
also know how to write recipes in her cook- 
ery book, and if she could do besides a little 
subtraction or addition on her fingers, in 

order to make change on occasion, although 
that was not positively necessary, she was 
very far advanced beyond the women of her 
time, aud was supposed to give voice to the 
old verse: 





were 


“Multiplication is my vexation ; 
Division is as bad; 
The rule of three it puzzles me ; 
And practice drives me mad!” 
For the woman then who had reached the 
dark mysteries of the rule of three would 
have been regarded with even more suspi- 
cion than would fall upon the woman of to- 





day who should be found accomplished in 


cabalistic lore, be able to comprehend the 
lore of Sephiroth, and tell the measurements 
of the Grand Pyramid, or of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, and the movements of the stars of the 
zodiac, and the measurements of the Garden 
of Eden given in the hidden reading of the 
Pentateuch. 

But when all is said, the women of the 
olden time whose book lore was so slender, 
had no more assured health or powers of en- 
durance than the women of to-day, who have 
applied their geometry to algebra, calculated 
eclipses, learned languages, and pursued 
sciences. On the contrary, indeed, the wo- 
man of that era had not even the length of 
days of the modern woman ; for the cente- 
narian of that day was a rare and doubtful 
prodigy, while now the old woman whose 
thread is still spinning at a hundred is be- 
coming so frequent as to be uninteresting, 
and one gets to regard her length of days as 
rather a matter of habit, remembering the 
old lady of whose demise DICKENS said that 
she one day conquered a confirmed habit of 
living. For it must not be forgotten that 
with all the increased learning affected by 
women now has come the increased know- 
ledge as to how to take care of the body as 
well as the mind; and where a woman’s 
great-grandmother took one bath she takes 
a hundred; where her great-grandmother’s 
clothes were insufficient and unsuitable 
hers are warm and close, and fitting her to 
such nicety that she does not feel their 
weight until told of it. And for the rest, it 
stands to reason that the woman must be 
the healthiest all of whose system is equally 
expanded, whose brain is as strong as her 
back, and whose intellectual development 
is only symmetrical with that of her physical 
powers and possibilities. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE RETURN TO SCHOOL 


\ JERE a chart, like those depicting ocean 

currents, to delineate every line that leads 
families homeward from every watering-place in 
September, we could trace the path of every 
young person returning from Newport or Lenox 
or Long Branch or Mount Desert, and drawing 
near, as by some irresistible attraction, to a school- 
house door. Were there no school-houses, would 
the charm of summer sojourn ever end? would 
not the golden glories of October, the white 
splendors of December, prolong the allurements 
of June, and give to the watering-places a season 
that should never end? It is hard to tell; but 
what we know is that three families out of four 
leave their summer haunts on a given day, osten- 
sibly that the children may go back to school. Or 
if it is not a literal school, it is some college or 
art-museum or conservatory of music—something 
that implies appointed hours, and at least the 
semblance of work instead of play. The vaca- 
tion that used to be six weeks is now ten or 
twelve, but the longest vacation comes back to 
term-time at last,as the arrow shot highest re- 
turns to earth. The vacation is changed too in 
quality ——new games, new appliances, tennis, 
polo, yachting, and all the rest—but the winter’s 
work remains the same. 

No, it does not remain the same, for school and 
college have also undergone a change. The 
great alteration is that whereas, thirty years ago, 
every young person returning even to the highest 
university knew precisely what it was to which 
he came back—course of study, teachers, text- 
books, all prescribed unalterably, with no more 
choice on his part than if he were a piece upon 
a checker-board—he now comes back for a very 
different purpose, namely, to make that choice for 
himself. Let any one compare a quantity of col- 
lege calendars, or even those of academies and 
high-schools, with a corresponding collection tak- 
en thirty years ago, and he cannot help being 
struck with the difference. Then they told the 
pupil what he must study: now they tell him 
what he may study. They unroll before him a 
vast variety of parallel courses—so many in Eng- 
lish, so many in Greek, so many in chemistry, or 
history, or Assyriology—and then invite him to 
choose. Much of his care and thoughts must be 
devoted to the process of selection, a function to 
which he was not allowed, formerly, to give so 
much as a second of his time. The fact may be 
disguised under certain complexities or combi- 
nations—groups and major courses and minor 
courses ; but, after all, the elective system, pure 
and simple, is the tendency of the time; it seems 
to be destined surely to prevail in all our colleges, 
even the most conservative, and it is only a ques- 
tion at what age it shall begin in academies, in 
high-schools, and in private schools, 

At first sight there seems an absurdity in all 
this elastic offer of all things to all school-boys. 
It seems too much like turning the same young 
persons into an apothecary’s shop, and saying to 
them: “There, my youthful friends, are reme- 
dies for all the ills to which flesh is heir; make 
your selection, and take your medicine.” Would 
not the result be, sighs the anxious mother, that 
all the girls would finally choose a course in cara- 
mels, and the boys find the most alluring elective 
in cigarettes? Even so it will be, no doubt, if 
we assume the axiom that every young person is 
born to evil, and that each one will, as the Orient- 
al books say of women of all ages, “ invariably go 
amiss unless vigilantly guarded.” But if we as- 
sume with the great educational reformer Horace 
Mann that all human beings naturally love know- 
ledge, then the case is quite different. ‘ Nature,” 





he said, “has implanted a feeling of curiosity in 





the breast of every child, as if to make herself 





certain of his activity and progress. The desire 
of learning alternates with the desire of food, the 
mental with the bodily appetite... .Men sit with 
folded arms even while they are surrounded by 
objects of which they know nothing. Who ever 
saw that done by a child? But we cloy, disgust, 
half extirpate this desire for knowledge, and then 
deny its existence.” These principles announced 
by Horace Mann are, as I take it, at the founda- 
tion of the whole modern elective system—a sys- 
tem which aims to attract pupils to study, instead 
of driving them into it with a birchen rod. 

No one can live in a university town, I should 

think, without constantly observing that the same 
young persons who had to be driven forcibly into 
the slightest activity, in directions where they had 
no aptitude, need often only to be held back from 
over-zeal in other studies which their whole nature 
seeks. One who hates science, or thinks he does, 
may ardently love literature, and may in the end 
delight in science when presented in terms of 
literature. One who hates literature, or thinks 
he does, may delight in science, and may ulti- 
mately write literature himself without knowing 
it, like Moliére’s hero. One who thinks himself 
indifferent to both literature and science may 
find great pleasure in history or in art. Grant 
that there will be a certain percentage in every 
generation who are hopelessly opposed to all con- 
ceivable study, it is very certain that a prescribed 
system cannot reach them, and an elective one 
can do no worse. Again, granting that there is 
a certain minimum of knowledge in all diree- 
tions which, like the knowledge of arithmetic, 
needs to be imposed on all, whether they like it 
or not, it is pretty certain that by the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, when young people go to 
college, that minimum will have been secured, or 
they cannot pass the entrance examination. Ear- 
lier even than that, perhaps, their own strong 
desires, if we can only get at them, will furnish 
the best guide to what they need the most. 
But neither their own wishes nor the guidance 
of others will save them from mistakes or enable 
them to foresee their own tendencies in advance. 
Changes of direction occur to all, and are often 
the proof of a strong and large nature. I was 
told the other day that of the whole force of in- 
struction in a large Western university hardly 
one professor was teaching in the same depart- 
ment in which he had originally taught. Turning 
from this to our Eastern colleges, we find the 
striking instance of the two brothers, Professors 
W. D. and J. D. Whitney—a philologist who be- 
gan as a geologist, and a geologist who at first re- 
garded himself as a philologist. Professor Alex- 
ander Agassiz, the inheritor of his father’s work, 
supposed himself in youth to care only for math- 
ematics, It is next to impossible to foresee in 
youth the real vocation of a boy or a girl; they 
cannot make more intellectual mistakes for them- 
selves than the wisest parent or teacher would 
make for them. The difference is that no one 
ever learns much by the mistakes made for him 
by others, whereas every human being can learn 
much by his own, W. H. 





THE ACADEMY OF PARIS AND THE 
MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
FPNHE Faculty of Medicine of the Academy of 
Paris, in its last report (December, 1886) to 
the Academic Council, uses words in regard to the 
higher education of women that indicate a will- 
ingness to give the “inferior sex” at least fair 
play. Such a spirit as that expressed by M. 
Beclard in the extracts which follow, and such 
high achievements along well-worn paths as were 
scored at Cambridge by Miss Ramsay of Girton 
in the late Classical Tripos, and Miss Hervey of 
Newnham in the modern Language Tripos, are 
the kind of quiet arguments which must influ- 
ence, slowly but surely, public sentiment and aca- 
demic prejudice. 

The Academy of Paris is the highest training 
school of France, consisting of faculties of Theol- 
ogy, Law, Medicine, Science, Literature, and Phar- 
macy, besides preparatory schools of Pharmacy 
and Medicine at Rheims. Its school of medicine, 
in some respects the best in Europe, offers every 
advantage and inducement to collegiate and post- 
graduate students, and has nearly 4000 students 
following its various courses of study and ex- 
periment. Its attitude toward women is there- 
fore important, as its policy and experience will 
eventually affect the action of other first-class 
medical schools. Candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine must either pass its own pre- 
scribed courses of study, or present certificates 
from other colleges whose B.A. degrees are ree- 
ognized as equivalent to its own. ‘The first de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine granted to a woman 
by the Academy of Paris was given to an Amer- 
ican, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. For ten years 
afterward the number of women medical students 
there did not rise above thirty. This number 
was suddenly tripled, owing to an influx of stu- 
dents from other countries, who found in France 
a generosity of opportunity not accorded them at 
home. Last year (1886) there were 103 female 
students; for the present scholastic year there 
are 108, divided as follows: 









ey 686.0 84 ovens cove ve decbecteede 83 
English 11 
French .. 7 
Americans. 3 
Austrians..... 2 
Roumanian 1 
Turk, 1 

108 


The large proportion of Russian women is due 
to the fact that in Russia the medical depart- 
ments of the universities are not opened to those 
women who have received their preparatory 
training at colleges and schools for women, 
where the standard is considered insufficient to 
justify their entrance to the higher realms of 
study. In addition to this disadvantage, the 
medical school established by the Russian gov- 








ernment some twelve years ago exclusively for 
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women was closed last year. Any Russian wo- 
man who wishes to study medicine must therefore 
seek her education abroad; hence the eighty- 
three in Paris this year. Furthermore, within 
a decade there has been in Russia a marvellous 
upheaval of the established social order of 
things, causing hundreds of women to seek a lib- 
eral education, not only from love of study, but 
unfortunately, in many instances, from love of 
excitement and freedom from the claims of a 
decorous life. 

Very naturally, the sudden increase from for- 
eign sources and extraneous causes of female 
students at Paris has caused grave thought as to 
the wisdom of encouraging any tendency which 
prompts women to take up careers hitherto al- 
most exclusively a “ preserve” for men, and so 
thought of by them. The following is a free 
translation of what the French medical pro- 
fessors of the first university in France have to 
say on the subject of the higher education of 
women; it is signed on the part of the faculty 
by M. Beclard : 

‘* When it is a question of high mental train- 
ing in literature or science, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion, and the colleges for young 
women can only be for some of them the pre- 
paratory field for higher instruction. Some wo- 
men, LL.D.’s and Ph.D.’s, may be destined to 
bring back to our salons, sadly deserted at 
present, a little of the spirit of the olden times. 

“ When, however, it is a question of profession- 
al diplomas, opinion is more divided. As re- 
gards medicine, partisans of equality of the sex- 
es, from the stand-point of the profession, take 
the ground, not without reason, that women have 
been from time immemorial always men’s helpers 
in certain departments of the healing art. There 
have always been, in truth, skilful nurses and mid- 
wives who even with a limited education were 
able in a measure to meet promptly and to treat 
efficiently sudden and unforeseen cases, But 
this is not what is understood by medicine. A 
physician requires a certain complement of qual- 
ities, which, up to the present time, men are sup 
posed to possess in a higher degree than wo- 
men, If the world has hitherto been mistaken 
in this opinion, if we ourselves have erred, we 
only wish to have our mistakes proven to us. In 
other countries—England, for example—faculties 
have met and discussed the advisability of ad- 
mitting women to schools of medicine. At first 
the doors were closed against them; then they 
were opened; after which women were refused 
matriculation, then the right to pass the examina- 
tions and to take degrees. However, there are 
to-day on the other side of the Channel a certain 
number of doctresses. 

“In Paris the faculty was not disturbed, form- 
ed no combination of exclusion; it has not dis- 
cussed these questions; it has never thought 
of shutting the doors against women. Without 
paying too much attention to the dress of the 
candidate or his or her nationality, we have open- 
ed our register to any one provided with the dou- 
ble diploma of B.A. and Ph.B., or of recognized 
equivalent degrees. 

“In our country of common-sense and liberty 
experience overcomes all else; she is at this pre- 
sent moment making her own record in this 
special matter. For me individually, strongly in 
favor of testing fairly all claims, I wish the trial 
to be as complete as possible. I should like to 
see not only the woman physician, but the woman 
lawyer, the woman magistrate—nay, even the 
woman deputy. The results of so extended an 
experiment would be, it seems to me, much more 
satisfactory and entirely decisive.” 

This is the spirit which must dominate both 
the council boards of universities and the friends 
of societies for the advancement of the higher 
education and professional opportunities of wo- 
men, if womankind, and therefore necessarily the 
wider circle of mankind, is not to suffer either 
from unjust restriction or undue license. It is 
simply the divinely appointed test, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Ye cannot gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.” 

If God has not put into some women the insight 
and patience and power which must appertain to 
the good physician, the best training of the best 
universities and schools of anatomy will fail to 
develop those qualities, and it will not take the 
world—often, alas, the dupe and the victim of 
ignorance—long to find this out. 

In the mean time let us adopt the judicial mental 
state of opinion of the spokesman for the Medical 
Faculty of the Academy of Paris; let us in Amer- 
ica throw open to women the doors of our own 
best medical schools—nay, of our first universities 
—and await results. We have no reason to fear 
them, and much ground for hope and thankful- 
ness wherewith to greet them. 

CaTuHERINE BaLpwin. 


“ 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FRENCH WOOLLEN DRESSES. 


RENCH modistes are using the new Louis 
XVI. cloths with velvet or plush flowers bro- 
caded on finely twilled wools to make rich and 
gay wool gowns that are entirely different from 
the tailor-made cloth gowns. This French cloth 
made in the Jacquard looms has already been 
described, with its stripes of velvet-like flowers in 
two distinct colors, or else merely tone upon tone, 
in combination with plain wool of firm fine diag- 
onal weaving. At first these figured fabrics were 
used only as a vest and part of the lower skirt of 
a plain wool dress of a color matching the ground 
of the brocade; but as the season advances mo- 
distes are employing the brocade for the principal 
parts of the dress, using plain wool and some vel- 
vet or moiré as accessories. For instance, a basque 
and round skirt of blue twilled wool, with floral 
stripes of velvet in mahogany red shades, opens 
over a front of the plain blue wool; the figured 
fabric is very full, laid in deep pleats behind, 














caught up there and on the sides by long bows of 
picot-edged velvet ribbon. The plain blue front 
is trimmed from top to bottom with three great 
vandykes of velvet ribbon, the middle one being 
blue and the others red. The striped basque has 
plain blue sleeves, blue velvet collar, and velvet 
cuffs. The front of the basque is widely lapped 
at the top, and tapered to a point at the end. 
The top of this front has an inserted plastron of 
red faille gathered very full, and in V shape, while 
the end of the front has two pointed half-girdles, 
one of blue velvet ribbon and the other of the 
mahogany red. This gay dress is not too gay for 
the house, but when worn in the street will be 
entirely covered by a long cloak of plush, of 
cloth, or of fur. 

Bordered woollen dresses are also imported in 
gay colors for young ladies, many of them having 
palm-leaf borders for the foot of the skirt, with 
smaller palm leaves at intervals all over the skirt, 
while the basque and drapery are made of plain 
wool. Thus a cactus red wool skirt with blue 
palms several inches deep as a border around the 
foot, and smaller blue palms above, has a long 
apron of plain Gobelin blue serge, with a revers 
of the palm leaves turned up on one side, and a 
plain blue basque with a pleated vest of the red 
wool, The soutache cloths with black frisé figures 
in braiding designs on a colored ground are also 
used for full skirts, and sometimes for the basque 
as well. Cashmere dresses with lower skirt, re- 
vers, and vest of gay plaid silks have been worn 
during the summer, and warmer plaid woollens 
are to take the place of these silks for winter 
dresses. These are called Scotch plaids, but are 
fancifully colored French plaids instead of the 
regular tartans of Scotch clans; every soft shade 
and tint enters into these new crossbars, and 
many have a ground of leather-color, fawn, gray, 
or other sober hue. 


SMALL GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


Ladies’ cloth is used for small girls’ winter 


dresses; white, pale rose, salmon, écru, or sky 
blue cloths ave for their dressy frocks, while the 
darker Gobelin blues, copper, scarlet, and blue- 
White cloth frocks 
tor girls from six to twelve years of age, to wear 
with guimpes, are made with a full straight skirt 
pinked around the edges, and a round waist half 
low in the neck, with pinked edges going up the 
fronts, over the shoulders, and down the back, 
disclosing a V-shaped low yoke of green velvet, 
finished with a cord; the green velvet sleeves 
reach only to the elbow. The full skirt is side- 
pleated in front and gathered behind, and con- 
sists of two whole breadths of cloth (for large 
girls’ dresses), pinked in scallops around the bot- 
tom, with two other scalloped bands set beneath 
show three pinked edges. The round waist has 
a green velvet cord where the skirt is sewed on, 
and is buttoned behind with small velvet-covered 
button-moulds, or else with thick round pearl but- 
tous. Similar dresses of pale blue cloth have 
gold brown velvet yoke and sleeves; red cloth 
has black velvet accessories; sage green cloth 
has white velvet, 


greens are for general wear. 


GUIMPEs. 


Pretty guimpes to wear with low waists are 
made with a puff gathered to the high standing 
collar, and the lower edge gathered out of sight 
below the round neck of the dress. The sleeves 
are tucked lengthwise at the top to make them 
flat under the short dress sleeves, and form a 
single puff below the elbow, being gathered into 
a wristband. These guimpes may be made of 
nainsook or of white India silk, or else of surah, 
In silk guimpes the puff is sometimes doubled, 
making two smaller puffs around below the col- 
lar. Such guimpes are also made of colored su- 
rah, and may be permanently set in the dress. 
One or two rows of feather stitching ou the collar 
and cuffs is sufficient trimming. 


CASHMERE FROCKS WITH GUIMPES. 
Cashmere remains the favorite fabric for the 
guimpe dresses of girls from three to ten years 
of age, and its trimmings are braid or velvet of 
contrasting colors. For very warm-looking dress- 
es there are large fancy plaids and gay stripes 
in thick soft twills and in some heavy roughly 
finished cloths. The dark scarlet, old-rose, blue, 
and brown cashmere frocks are made with round 
or pointed waists, with short puffed sleeves, and 
full skirt. The neck is half high, straight across 
the back, rounding in front, and is trimmed with 
velvet an inch and a half wide, cut out to fol- 
low the outline of the neck, then pass down the 
front in two rows, and extend around the waist 
as a belt; the fronts are left open between the 
two rows of velvet, small eyelet-holes are wrought 
there, and the edges are laced closely with a tiny 
silk lacing cord, or else with soutache braid. The 
waist buttons behind, and has no side forms, the 
only seams being those under the arms and on 
the shoulders; it is lined with silesia. The short 
sleeves are a full puff gathered to a velvet band, 
and are lined with stiff muslin; then tapes are 
tied on the wrong side to keep the puff well 
rounded out. The skirt of two breadths of cash- 
is gathered or shirred in two or three rows, 

is simply hemmed. 

a dress is lovely made of old-rose or 
strawberry cashmere with moss green velvet 
trimming, also of Gobelin blue cashmere trimmed 
with copper or mahogany red velvet. When 
braid is used it is laid on the waist in a curled 
pattern on a cashmere band shaped like the vel- 
vet just described. It may also be placed in two 
rows down the front of the skirt, where four 
pleats are pressed flatly its whole length, two 
pleats meeting two others; three-eighths of a yard 
of cashmere are added in the front of the skirt 
to form these pleats. Searlet cashmere frocks 
are trimmed with black braid in snail-like curves, 
while dark blue cashmeres have either red or blue 
braid in tiny Greek keys. The waists of these 
dresses are short, yet not too short; the skirts 








can scarcely be too full, often measuring three 
yards in width. Girls of five years wear skirts 
long enough to fall half-way between the knees 
and ankles, which is considered a medium length, 
as older girls wear shorter skirts, falling just be- 
low the knees, while those under five years wear 
them almost down to the ankles. 


HIGH-NECKED WOOL DRESSES, 


High waists of cashmere with long sleeves 
and a straight full gathered skirt are most use- 
ful dresses, as they do not require a guimpe. 
The front of the waist is slightly pointed; the 
back is round, reaching just to the waist line, 
and is buttoned up closely with small velvet- 
covered button-moulds, The collar is a high band 
of velvet, and the long sleeves have a slight puff 
of velvet at the top and velvet cuffs. The edge 
of the pointed waist is corded with velvet. To 
make this frock more dressy the waist 1s given 
a quaint old-fashioned look by being shirred on 
the shoulders, the fulness drawn thence in three 
folds down each side along the chest, graduated 
to meet in the middle four inches above the 
point, where it is held in eight or ten cross-rows 
of shirring. In making this waist it is well to 
place the middle fold of the cashmere down the 
middle of the front of the silesia lining from the 
neck to the point, and thence spread out the fan- 
shaped fulness as described above, leaving a 
perfectly plain space just below the throat. The 
sleeves are coat-shape, with a rounded cuff of 
velvet, and a very small velvet puff that extends 
only across the top, not around the entire arm- 
hole. The skirt may also be made more dressy 
by having a second skirt or over-skirt half the 
length of the lower skirt, bordered with two or 
three tucks an inch deep above a wider hem; in 
some cases this over-skirt is open in front, be- 
ginning next the shirring in the pointed waist ; 
the tucks then continue up each side of the 
front. This dress is prettily made of white cash- 
mere, with green velvet collar and cuffs, or of 
old-rose camel’s-hair, with deeper rose velvet 
striped with pale rose satin, or else of Suéde 
cashmere with golden brown velvet. The darker 
navy and Gobelin blue cashmere dresses have 
blue, brown, or copper red velvet trimmings, and 
sometimes rows of picot velvet ribbon are added 
above the hem of the skirt. Large plaids of 
red and blue wool, or of brown with blue, or 
stripes of these two contrasting colors, are made 
up for every-day dresses with the plain high- 
pointed waist and gathered skirt. 


SAILOR DRESSES, BLOUSES, ETC. 


The nautical styles so popular at present will 
continue to have their influence on autumn and 
winter dresses, as girls from seven to ten years 
of age will wear pea-jackets and kilt skirts of 
dark navy blue serge or of ladies’ cloth made 
in the simplest fashion, and trimmed with wide 
black Hercules braid. The braid is laid on the 
wide square-cornered sailor collar and deep cuffs. 
The double-breasted front of the jacket has ei- 
ther gilt or black horn buttons in two rows. 
There are also cashmere dresses of navy blue 
made with a kilt skirt and a full blouse, which are 
attached to the same fitted waist-lining of silesia, 
and worn with a galloon girdle tied around above | 
the edge of the blouse. The top of the blouse | 
is tucked in the shape of a pointed yoke in front 
and back, and each tuck is held down by 
of feather stitching. 


a row 
ENGLISH DRESS YOKES, ETC. 

Girls from nine to twelve or thirteen years of 
age will continue to wear the English jacket 








dress with pleated skirt and full dressy vest. 
These are made of ladies’ cloth, with the jacket 
nearly straight in front, turned back in slender 
straight revers, with a silk vest of contrasting 
color, finished at the top with two flatly folded 
jabots of the silk; this is very handsome when 
made of Gobelin blue cloth with a faille fran- 
gaise vest of a copper red shade, or else dark 
green cloth with golden brown vest. A high 
collar and cuffs of velvet are made the color 
of the vest. Other jacket-waists have the point- 
ed Directoire revers of velvet, with a full gather- 
ed vest of gay plaid, silk, or satin, or else of 
moiré, crossed at the waist line or below it by a 
wide soft sash of silk or a pointed half-girdle of 
velvet. Large square pockets also appear on 
these jacket-waists, making the sides longer than 
either the front or back. School dresses for 
girls are made with a belted waist gathered to a 
yoke, and a full gathered skirt; serge, homespun, 
Cheviots, or gay plaid woollens are used for these 
dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLk, & Co.; James McCrrery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Arrken, Son, & Co.; and 
Stern Brotuers. 





PERSONA L. 


Joun G. Wuirtte, of New York city, has in his 
possession a knife that formerly belonged to the 
first NAPOLEON, and which he carried in his trav- 
elling satchel. In his flight from Russia in 1812 
it was lost. This knife weighs nearly a pound, 
and contains, besides four blades, sixteen imple- 
ments, such as a saw, a button-hook, a gimlet 
and corkscrew, and a pair of scissors. It is 
mounted in solid gold, and the handles are pearl, 
with the royal arms in gold, and surmounted by 
the Napoleonic N. ALEXANDER CARMEN, of 
Bordentown, New Jersey, wears on his watch 
chain a watch key that is said to have belonged 
to the first NapoLeon. It is of silver, and has 
the N. surrounded by a laurel wreath engraved 
upon it. As Mr. CARMEN held a confidential 
office in the household of JosepH BONAPARTE 
when that ex-king lived in Bordentown, his 
relic is quite likely to be authentic. 

—Chancellor Joun H. Vincent, of the Chau- 
tauqua University, has been presented with a 
gavel made from the famous signal tree which 
stood on the summit of Alatoona Mountain, 
from which General SHERMAN signalled to Gen- 





eral Corss, fifteen miles away, over the heads 
of the Confederate troops, to hold his position 
until the Federal re-enforcements could arrive 

—A story is told of Verp1, the composer, th 
a friend visiting him at a small t 
some time ago, found him quartered in a 
room which he said served at once as a dining- 
room and bedroom. When his visitor express 
ed surprise, Verp1 said, ‘Oh, I keep some arti 
cles I have hired in the other rooms.”’ He then 
opened a door and displayed ninety-five barrel 
organs, remarking: ‘‘When I came here, all 
these organs played Rigoletto, Trovatore, aud 
similar stuff. I have hired them from the own 
ers. I pay about 1500 lire, and now I can enjoy 
my summer rest without being disturbed.” 

—Mrs,. JOSEPHINE SuHaw Lowe 1, in her re 
port, on behalf of the New ¥ Board 
of Directors, regarding the Blackwell's Island 
Workhouse, incorporates the recommendation 
of the Board that ifa reformatory for women be 
established, it be managed and oflicered by wo 
nen. 

—Mr. D. O. MILLS has ordered a $7000 front 
door for his house, also a $30,000 tomb to be 
erected in the family burying-ground 

—Madame Gerster’s brother-in-law, who has 
recently arrived in this city, denies positively 
that the prima donna has lost either her voice 
or her mind, and be says the story that she will 
not sing again in America is absolutely untrue, 
as she is already under an engagement with Mi 
ABBEY 

—Miss ELizaBetH Marsury, of New York, 
has just written «a new sketch, a skit at society, 
which Miss SaRAH COWELL will recite during 
the coming seasou. Miss MARBURY is very 
clever with her pen, and has done some excellent 
translations from the French as well as original 
pieces. Besides this, she devotes a good deal of 
her time to raising chickens, and has an incu- 
bator set up at her country home, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, where she hatches out and rears 
hundreds of these useful birds. Few young k 
dies of society are as busiiy employed as Miss 
MARBURY. 

—The Princess of Wales is very fond of horse- 
back riding. She is said to ride on whichever 
side of the horse happens to suit her, and to find 
great comfort in the change of position. It must 
look very odd to see the habit skirt on the right 
side of the horse; but what are looks compared 
to comfort? 

—The late RicHarD JEFFERIES is desc 
EpMUND YATES as a man of middle ag 
and almost guunt in figure, and elad in 
coat. A pale and transparent comp 
strongly marked and handsome features, 
fine texture of his hair and 
beard were suggestive of 
while the soft dreamy 
brows powerful and full 
the conclusion that 
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physical speculati 
bringing about his constant state of corporeal 
weakness, 

—Millionaires are said to pay extravagant 
prices for their pianos. The regular price for 
the best pianos of the best maker 
from five hundred to a thous j 
Mrs. JAY GOULD hus one that cos 500, while 
Judge HiLtron has one for which he the 
sume price. The late ¢ ptai Eabs, of St ,0uls, 
is suid to have paid $5000 for his instrument. 
These prices are supposed to pay for the qual- 
ity of the material used in making the pianos, 
and the manufacturers declare that they will 
never lose their tone. They certainly ought to 
retain it at such a price. 

—CLAUS SPRECKELS, of California, who has 
been termed the Sugar King ndwich 
Islands, is a German who began his life in the 
West as the keeper of a grocery store. He was 
an expert chemist, and invented some new pro 
cess for refining sugat It was estimated three 
years ago that he made six hundred barrels of 
sugar a day, each barrel worth $30, thereby g 
ing bir an income of $6,570,000 a yeai 
wealth is now estimated at $25,000,000 
SPRECKELS is an old man, but he is sti 
active und energetic. He speaks with a strong 
German accent, is simple iu his dress, aud do- 
mestic in his habits. 

—W. W. BELKNAP, who was Secretary of War 
under President Grant, is living in seclusion in 
the little village of Powhatan Court House, a 
few miles south of Richmond, Virginia. He 
spends his time reading and in cultivating flow- 
ers. Mrs. BeLKNAP spends her time between 
London and Paris, and may, on any fine day du 
ing the season, be seen driving in Hyde Park or 
the Bois. 

—The ranch which is owned by a brother of 
Mrs. ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, and about 
which she has written so entertainingly in Har 
PER’S MAGAZINE, has suddenly acquired new 
importance in its owner's eyes by the discovery 
of apparently inexhaustible salt-mines only a 
few hundred feet from the su Heretofore 
the owner of the ranch bh wen obliged to im- 
port salt for his sheep at the rate of $20 a ton, 
Now he finds it at his very doors. 

—F. MARION CRAWFOKD, the novelist, and 
poet of Philadelphia's recent centennial, is a 
man Of many accomplishments besides his liter- 
ary gifts. He is a good musician, being able to 
accompany his Own songs on either piano or 
guitar. He is a rare linguist, and an athlete of 
acknowledged power, Although the pen is the 
instrument by which he is known to the world, 
he is equally accomplished in the use of the 
fencer’s foils. Mr. CRAWFORD is of American 
parentage, but he was born in Italy, and has just 
taken up his permanent residence in that coun- 
try, in the Villa Crawford, overlooking the Bay 
of Naples. 

—The late CuaAnLes SUMNER, according to his 
secretary, Mr. ARNOLD B. JOHNSON, Was a man 
of simple tastes. When he dined alone he fre 
quently made his dinner off one dish—a great fa 
vorite with him—porter-house steak dressed 
with oysters. ‘This, with bread and butter and 
a glass of claret, formed his meal, When li 
was sure of not having guests he treated him 
self to a dinner of corned beef and cabbage. H 
breakfasts were very light, and as he was partic 
ular about his tea, he brewed it himself. Le 
didn’t make it in the pot, as most people do, 
but put the tea-leaves in a cup which had been 
previously heated, and poured boiling water on 
them; then he put a saucer over the top, and 
after it had stood a few minutes he 
it ready for drinking. This method is the com- 
mon one in Japan and China, where tea is drunk 
without cream or sugar, 
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EmprorpErep Foot-Sroor, 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 25. 





ORNING CaP MADE OF A RouMANIAN Scarr. 7 
Morninc nae Roumantan Scare Vetvet anp Lace Mornina Cap. 


? -scripti  § ome Brawerp Ciroax.—Front.—For Back, see wins m 
For description see Supplement. Front Page.—{For pattern and description For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 40. 
see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 27-30.) 
Counterpane.—Em- The edging to match, 


shown in Fig. 4, page 700, 
is seven inches wide, the 
full size; the outer edge 
of it is vandyked and but- 
ton-holed, 


Embroidered Foot- 
stool. 

Tus footstool is up- 
holstered in mahogany red 
serge, with puffs of olive 
plush at the corners, The 
outline design for the em- 
broidery with which the 
top is decorated is given 
in Fig. 25 on the pattern- 
sheet Supplement. The 
embroidery is worked in 
several shades of the 
ground color, mahogany 
red, with blue-gray of sev- 
eral shades, olive, and gold 
and silver metallic cord. 
The entire design is out- 
lined with laid cord, part- 
ly with gold cord and part- 
ly with olive and gold tin- 
selled cord. The filling is 
in a variety of open stitch- 
es. The calyxes and pet- 
als of the flowers are 
crossed and recrossed 
with a net-work of silk 
threads, which are fast- 
ened down at the points 
where they intersect with 
across stitch. The leaves 
and stems are worked in 
Janina stitch, which is a 
sort of wide herring-bone ; 
the tendrils are defined 
with laid gold cord, and 


broidery and Antique 
Lace.—Figs. 1-5. 


Tus transparent coun- 
terpane is composed of 
wide stripes of antique 
lace insertion alternating 
with embroidered stripes. 
The embroidered stripes, 
which are twelve inches 
wide, are worked on a 
ground of cream open net- 
like canvas. A working 
pattern is given in Fig. 2. 
It is worked chiefly in cross 
stitch, with some of the 
smaller ornaments in Hol- 
bein stitch, with blue and 
red linen working thread, 
each stitch being taken 
over a square of two 
threads of the canvas 
ground. The narrow bor- 
der, Fig. 3, page 700, is 
worked at the outer edge 
of the stripe around the 
wide border, Fig. 2. The 
lace insertion, which is 
shown reduced in Fig, 5, 
page 701, is fourteen inch- 
es wide, the fullsize. The 
ground is netted with 
coarse flax thread over a 
mesh an inch in circum. 
ference. The pattern of 
stars and the point 
d@esprit ground are darned 
in with the same thread. 
The outlines of the pat- 
tern and the rows of small 
stars along the sides are 
darned in red and blue. 
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Fig. 2.—Drtram or Borper or Lamp Mar, Fic. 
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last two yea s, the lessons com- 
the disks are worked in 
satin stitch with silks. 
The edges of the stool are 
finished with furniture 
cord and gimp. 


Ladies’ Handker- 
chiefs.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Two silk handkerchiefs 
are shown in the group 
Fig. 1. One of. these is of 
white China silk, with a Piain anp Prarp Woot Coart-Basqve. 


pleting a thorough course of 
study in the domestic aris 
Where the municipal purse 
was not open, private citizens 
have come forward and have 
met the necessary expenses, 
which are not inconsiderabl 
both utensils and materials 
having to be provided. The 
method of instruction has been 
established during the regular 
school hours and as a part of 





vine border and corners EMBROIDERED MonoGram. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 8-16. EMBROIDERED MonoGRaM. — met eee bee tscapdy 
worked in solid satin stitch the co irse has heen ihren n 
with white silk; the other is a white iz : ? ee ee ne itt sia ee Fo ee g open to pupils of the parochial 
foulard handkerchief, printed in red, | schools as well, to whom it is an 
and with red button-holed scallops especial advantage. The teachers 
at the edges. In the group Fig. 2 





are illustrated two of the fashionable 
handkerchiefs of tinted linen cam- 
bric, one having a pale salmon pink 
ground with cubes in red, the other 
a light grayish-blue ground with 
darker blue disks. 


Lamp Mat.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus small stand or lamp mat is 
of dark blue felt with a stamped 


have been, in all instances, trained 
and accomplished graduates in the 
specialties taught; and their in 
struction is not in the least an ab 
straction, but actual manual work, 
and consists not merely in the pre 
paration of substantial dishes—each 
little cook in cap and apron over 
her own gas or oil stove—but in 


their proper association and accom 


paniment, in the cost of provisions, 
and the time to buy at the least price, 
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perforated border. A simple but 
pretty all-over border is worked in 
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Fatte Francaise Reception 
Toierre.—Back.—[ For 
Front, see Front Page. } 

For description see Supplement. 


point Russe on the perforated space 
with bronze silk in three shades, A 
section of the work is shown in full 
size in Fig. 2. The narrow edge bor- 
der is worked in cross stitch with 
light blue silk and crossed in bronze. 





Cooking in School. 

N one or two of our larger towns 
and cities the plan of giving les- 
sons in cookery and kindred matters 
to the female pupils of the common 
schools, when over twelve years of 
age, has been carried out quite ex- 
tensively and successfully within the 
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Fig. 1.—Cusckep Woot Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 41-54. 
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Fig. 2.—Casumere Hovse Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Cuecxen Woor. ( 


Back.—{See Fig. 1.} 


ISTUME, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs, 41-54. 


the use of scraps, and that general 
economy and thrift which are a part 
of all good housewifery, and igno- 
rance of which is the cause of much 
continuance in poverty among wage- 
laborers as well as others. The 
concoction of every dish, once learn- 
ed at school, is repeated at home, 
and the recipes are written down in 
private books. Out of it all, after 
a sufficient time, besides other and 
more evident advantage, may come 
a partial solution of the servant- 
girl question, when every mistress 
shall be capable of becoming her 
own maid. 
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A SHYLOCK OF ’SCUTNEY 
CORNER. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 


“THEM two houses was a terrible ungodly 

T sight when they was first built, a-settin’ 
there back to back, with that fence a-r’arin’ up 
between ’em clearn to the top of the chamber 
winders, and the limbs of the great willow-tree 
that stood near Deacon Prouty’s all lopped off 
so’s’t they shouldn’t come nigh Deacon Grier’s—a 
terrible ungodly sight, considerin’ they was two 
deacons that had ought to’a’been walkin’ together 
in love. 

“And they was as clost a’most as brothers 
when the foundations of them houses was laid. 
Their fathers before ’em owned them adjoinin’ 
farms, and the families had always been intimate. 
It beat all what a little thing it was that come 
betwixt ’em and split the church in two, and set 
half the town to wranglin’, and drove the minis- 
ter off, and set the other deacon—he was a peace- 
able cretur, Deacon Brewster was—into a de- 
cline.” 

Seth Tibbetts, the old shoemaker, paused and 
let his eyes rest with satisfaction on the interest- 
ed face of the commercial traveller who swung 
his legs from the counter. To the other loungers 
in the store the chronicles of ’Scutney Corner 
were not new, 

They, however, looked from old Seth to the 
stranger with a certain pride, and Jerry Baker, 
the sexton, said, with open admiration, “ It doos 
beat all what a tarlunt Seth has got for settin’ 
off a story,and yet”—reassuringly to the stran- 
ger—“ you may believe every word of it, every 
word.” 

“Clearin off the main road as we be,’n’ with 
never no murders or robberies, skurse anything 
divertin’, as you may say, still there is cur’us 
hap’nin’s here,” said, in a thin, high-keved voice, 





Euoch Fowle, who was very old, and lived at the | 


poor-house. 

* Yes, them houses looked a sight worse when 
they was new than they do now,” pursued the 
narrator, with a modest disregard of compliment- 
ary interruptions, ‘“ The clapboards was a-bris- 
tlin’ with onchristian spite, and the knotty boards 
in that great feuce—and they was mostly knotty— 
looked jest as if they was makin’ faces. Time is 
mellerin’ to things and creturs both, and the old 
weather-beaten houses and fence don’t look nigh 
so pert and spiteful. It was ’most forty years 
ago that they was built. Young ’Lando Grier 
must be thirty-six if he’s a day, and he wa’n’t 
born till three or four years after. He’s all there 
is left on that side of the fence, and there’s no- 
body on the other but Sabr’ Ellen and her mo- 
ther. Time hain’t seemed to meller old Mis’ 
Prouty; she’s a woman that’s consid’able like 
hard cider, crisp and sparklin’, and with no more 
of a tang than is agreeable, so long as it’s new, 
but time is sure to turn it into vinegar, 

“ But it’s the opinion of most folks that she 
was the one that was sot on in the beginnin’. 
There’s that much to be said for old Mis’ Deacon 
Prouty. 

“She was a hard-workin’ woman, lookin’ well 
to the ways of her household—and more’n was 
necessary to the ways of other 
thought; and when she come to 
meetin’, she couldn’t keep awake. 
in’est prayers and the stirrin’est exhaustations 
she'd catch herself a-noddin’. And what did she 
feel drove to do at last but to take her knittin’- 
work to prayer-meetin’ and knit away the whole 
time, under her shawl, to keep herself awake. 
For a consid’able spell nobody found it out. It 
was Mis’ Deacon Grier that did at last, and she 
told her husband. He went to Deacon Prouty 
and his wife and remonstrated, but couldn’t get 
no satisfaction, Mis’ Prouty wa’n’t one that could 
stand interference from anybody, and the deacon 
wa'n’t either, for that matter. And Deacon Grier 
was a mild-mannered man, but sot. He went and 
laid the matter before the church meetin’. (That 
was jest after the foundations of them houses was 
dug, that they was havin’ so close together be- 
cause they thought so mucu of one t’other.) 
Well, some was for Mis’ Prouty—she testified 
before the church meetin’ that she ravelled every 
mite of the knittin’ out as soon as she got home 
—and some was against her. She was the hop- 
pin’est woman you ever see, and that hurt her 
cause consid’able. They complained that she 
wouldn’t let nobody speak the truth in love to 
her. 

“ By the time them houses was built, with the 
fence a-r’arin’ up between ’em, the devil’s horns 
was a-r’arin’ up in that church so’s’t you could 
most see ’em. 

“Them that was against Mis’ Prouty was the 
strongest, and they drove the others out of the 
church. Old Parson Dyer, that tried to pacify 
’em, got kicked out by both sides. There was a 
new church built, and they got two new ministers 
—that hardly durst to speak to one t’other. Poor 
Deacon Brewster, that tried to be as wise as a 
serpent and as harmless as a dove, and not take 
sides either way, he had to take to his bed, and 
he never got off it again, all on account of worri 
ment of mind, the doctor said. There is folks 
in this world that can’t quarrel, though most poor 
human creturs does seem to take to it like a duck 
to water. Deacon Brewster he up and died ; but 
there was folks that wouldn’t speak to their own 
blood-relations for years, and the state of religion 
hain’t never been what it was before, all on ac- 
count of Mis’ Deacon Prouty’s knittin’ in prayer- 
meetin’. Now, as I was sayin’, there ain’t no- 
body left of the two families but young "Lando 
Grier and Mis’ Prouty and Sabr’ Ellen. 

“ And so far forth as ‘Lando and Sabr’ Ellen are 
concerned, they'd be better satisfied if they wasn’t 
one on one side and one on t’other of a high 
fence. 

“That’s the way things comes round in this 
world if you give ‘em time. 

“They're gettin’ along in years, Lando nigher 


folks’s, some 
go to prayer- 
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to forty than thirty, and Sabr’ Ellen must be 
thirty, though bein’ one of them little plump, 
rosy-complected, light-hearted women that seem 
to kind of shed care and age jest as a duck’s 
back sheds water, you wouldn’t never think it; 
and it does seem as if Mis’ Prouty wa’n’t livin’ 
along for nothin’ but to keep ’em apart. She 
made Sabr’ Ellen promise long ago that she 
wouldn’t never marry without her consent, and 
she ain’t no more likely to give her consent 
now than she was the day that ’Lando’s father 
brought her before the church for knittin’ in 
prayer-meetin’: she’s an awful hand to keep a 
grudge, Mis’ Prouty is. Them children was for- 
bid to speak to one another; but land! you see 
that fence don’t go no farther’n the orchards, 
and there’s only a stone wall betwixt them, and 
the fust anybody knew they was usin’ a chink in 
the wall for a post-office. One day Lem Price, 
that was gatherin’ apples, found a letter from 
him to her, and he showed it to me. Long ago 
as ’twas, I hain’t forgot a word of that letter; 
spelled and wrote pretty queer it was—’Lando 
was kind of slow at his books, ‘Dear Sabr’ 
Ellen,’ it said, ‘I love you becos your cheeks are 
red and your hair k-i-r-l-s, and I’m goin’ to shake 
the high-top sweetin’ tree as soon as I get a 
chance, and I won’t never have nobody else for 
my girl till death doth part us.’ 

“Talk about death partin’ ’em! You might 
jest as soon expect to get the start of him as of 
old Mis’ Prouty! 

“They kept sendin’ Sabr’ Ellen down country 
to her aunt’s every time they catched her speakin’ 
to young ’Lando, and they tried to get her mar- 
ried to a minister. Folks always has run of an 
idee here in ’Scutney Corner that ’twas terrible 
’ristocratic as well as terrible pious to marry a 
minister, and when you can be ’ristocratic and 
pious too there seems to be so much clear gain. 
There never seemed to be a settled minister at 
the new church; there was always a stated sup- 
ply from the theological seminary, and the stated 
supply was jest as sure to fall in love with Sabr’ 
Ellen as he was to wear a white choker and be 
differcult about his victuals. Some said old Mis’ 
Prouty was managin’, and anyhow Sabr’ Elien 
was a master pretty girl; she had a way, too, of 
speakin’ all of ’em fair without meanin’ much by 
it. It’s a wonder that young ’Lando didn’t get 
discouraged sometimes, but he’s consid’able like 
old ’Lando, his father, mild-mannered and quiet, 
but sot. And old Mis’ Prouty couldn’t manage 
Sabr’ Ellen so’st’ make her marry one of ’em. 

“She hain’t give up yet, only she looks after 
widowers and old bachelors now ; and last spring 
she took her bed with a shock o’ palsy because 
Sabr’ Ellen refused Deacon Pettigrew, with five 
children, and his first wife’s mother livin’ with 
him. They do say that Sabr’ Ellen ’most give up, 
she’s got such a sense of duty.” 

“Is that all?” said the commercial traveller, 
as Seth Tibbetts’s narrative came to a halt, with 
a certain slighting accent, not lost upon old Seth’s 
ears, which had the sensitiveness peculiar to those 
of story-tellers. 

“There couldn't be no more to it, as I see, so 
long as there’s old Mis’ Prouty,” he said, grum- 
blingly. “There couldn’t nobody get the better 
of her, if *twas in New York.” 

“Pretty well-off fellow, this "Lando Grier 
asked the stranger, indifferently. 

“* Well, he is,” answered old Seth. “ His father 
left him comfortable, and he’s one that knows 
how to go ahead and stick to it, both. He owns 
them big woollen-mills between here ’n’ the Cen- 
tre.” 

“Don’t seem to have gone ahead much when 
it come to makin’ love,” said the commercial 
traveller. 

“Well, he’s a patient, good-natured fellow— 
wouldn’t hurt a fly; and you don’t know old Mis’ 
Prouty.” 

The assemblage shook its head, as one man, as 
old Seth repeated, impressively : “ You don’t know 
old Mis’ Prouty. Nobody never got the better of 
her.” 

“Ever happen to hear that old Deacon Prouty 
had a brother?” asked the commercial traveller, 
lighting a match on his boot with a nonchalant 
air. 

“There was ’Lias, now,” quavered old Enoch 
Fowle. “He was a thorn in his mother’s side; 
but he run away, and ’twas said he was drowned 
at sea. Lemme see! ’twas four years ago, or 
mebbe five.” 

“ Fifty years ago—nigh upon fifty years,” said 
Seth Tibbetts (“‘Mem’ry failin’,’ he whispered, 
with an apologetic nod toward old Enoch), “ And 
he never was heard from afterwards, and mebbe 
*twas jest as well, for if ever there was a limb—” 

“But his father left half the farm to him, 
didn’t he? and his half joined the estate of one 
Grier? That’s the way I’ve heard it. You see, 
I'm ’Lias Prouty’s son.” 

“You don’t say! Well, thinks I, there’s some- 
thing familiar about him, and now I can see the 
Prouty look as plain as day. I always thought 
consid’able of ’Lias Prouty myself ; and there’s 
a good many that will be glad to see his son, to 
say nothin’ of old Mis’ Prouty and Sabr’ Ellen, 
that are gettin’ short of relations.” 

“T didn’t come neighborin’ or cousinin’; that 
ain’t in my line,” said the stranger, shortly, “I 
was round this way on business, as I told you— 
them dye-stuffs that I’m introducin’ ain’t equalled 
in the world—and I thouglit I'd take a look at 
my property. I looked up the claim and found 
*twas all right years ago, and I’ve been payin’ 
taxes on it, kind of quiet. I ain’t one to tell my 
affairs till I’m ready. I thought perhaps I could 
hear of a man that would like to buy it. I rather 
guess Lhave. Right along up the inain road, you 
say? And his name is Orlando Grier.” 

The group in the store gazed after the stranger 
in open-mouthed astonishment, and with a grow- 
ing appreciation of bis business qualities. 

“| declare for’t he was jest drawin’ me out!” 
said old Seth Tibbetts. “I had ought to turn 
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my tarlunts to some account, and not be heavin’ 
of ’em away.” 

“ He’s an imposertor, for ’"Lias Prouty himself 
wouldn’t be nigh as old as he is if he was alive,” 
said Enoch Fowle, with an air of great shrewdness, 

“Lando Grier is goin’.to get a chance to get 
the better of old Mis’ Prouty !” exclaimed Seth 
Tibbetts, his own wrongs fading from his mind 
in this new excitement. “I remember folks 
wondered some at the deacon’s buildin’ that 
house on ’Lias’s half of the land, when it wa’n’t 
noways certain that ’Lias was dead; there wa’n’t 
no proof that he was aboard the Columby that 
was lost, but the deacon was sure of it. Now, 
you see, if Lando buys that land, he’s got a right 
to set that house up on rollers, and roll it clearn 
off into the creek, or over the falls, or burn it up 
—and that fence! if that don’t come down pretty 
quick I miss my guess !” 

M’lissy Pringle, the “‘ help” at old Mis’ Prouty’s, 
had come in to buy some molasses and starch, 
and listened in the shelter of a shadow which 
was unpenetrated by the fitful kerosene. She 
did not wait to hear the legal discussion which 
ensued, nor even to cast a doubt upon the purity 
of the molasses, or haggle over the price of the 
starch—forms which were almost universally ob- 
served in the ’Scutney Corner store. 

M’lissy had lived with the Proutys for twenty 
years, and considered herself one of the family ; 
and her mission in life was, as she expressed it, 
to “take part of the heft of old Mis’ Prouty off 
Sabr’ Ellen.” She heartily approved of Orlando 
Grier’s suit, and openly lamented the lack of 
backbone in Sabr’ Ellen which made her submit 
to her mother’s will. 

“ He hain’t got none either, or he’d ’a’ made 
her have him long ago!” M’lissy was, in bitter 
moments, free to confess. She deposited her 
groceries on the back-door steps, and then stole 
softly around and peeped through a chink in the 
blind into Orlando Grier’s sitting-room window. 
Orlando and the commercial traveller were in 
close conference. Orlando was a small man, very 
fair, and with a delicate, sensitive face, which 
looked almost effeminate beside the foxy shrewd- 
ness of the stranger. His arms were awkward- 
ly long, and his shoulders stooping, but he was 
holding himself very erect now, and there was 
a look on his face that caused M’lissy to say to 
herself, exultantly, “ He’s done it, ’n’ he’s a desprit 
man.” 

She ran softly back, and burst into the large 





bedroom on the ground-floor in which old Mrs. 
Prouty had taken to her bed. Sabr’ Ellen was 
there, engaged in airing the fifth night-cap which 
her mother had rejected on account of a fancied 
dampness. 

““ Well, Mis’ Prouty, I believe you be right, and 
it’s the latter days,” exclaimed M’lissy. ‘’Lando 
Grier owns the land this house is settin’ on this 
very minute, and a whole half of the farm, that 
he’s bought of ’Lias Prouty’s son—’ Lias that folks 
thought was drownded. And ’Lando— Well, 
goodness knows we can’t expect no quarter of 
him! They say he’s goin’ to roll this house right 
off down hill, ’n’ he don’t care whether it goes 
into the creek, or over the falls, or only just down 
into the cranberry bog, or, as like as not, he’ll 
burn it up.” 

Old Mis’ Prouty had raised her head from her 
pillows; her black eyes peered sharply out from 
the yellow furrows of her face. 

“IT don’t know what you're talking about, 
M’lissy Pringle; something has flew to your 
head,” she said, in a shrill, harsh voice that 
came oddly from her little withered body. 

“T ain’t one that has things fly to their heads, 
and it’s the livin’ truth. And I’ve heard folks 
say the deacon hadn’t ought to have built this 
house on ’Lias’s land till he’d made sure that 
*Lias was dead. And now everybody will be 
p’intin’ the finger of scorn. It ain’t so much 
livin’ on the edge of the cranberry bog, if he 
don’t do no worse than roll us down hill—though 
I s’pose ’tis kind of unhealthy—but it’s the bein’ 
shook up so goin’, ’n’ there’s the best chiny ’n’ 
all, ’n’ the kind of disgrace: they was all talkin’ 
about it in the store to-night. And I’ve seen 
’Lando Grier, ’n’ he’s a desprit man, ’n’ that fence 
will come down to-morrow mornin’.” 

“Oh, M’lissy!” cried Sabr’ Ellen, “I don’t think 
*Lando would—” 

M’lissy stopped her by a fierce frown, M’lissy 
had heavy eyebrows which met above her nose, 
and one of them was white; her frown was ter- 
rible. 

Old Mis’ Prouty had partially raised herself in 
bed—an effort to which she had not, been equal 
before for months. Her little figure quaked and 
her features worked convulsively as she tried 
vainly to find her voice, but in the semi-darkness 
her black eyes seemed to emit sparks. 

“It’s a great pity that he and Sabr’ Ellen 
wasn’t married long ago,” pursued M’lissy, with 
desperate boldness. “Then what was his would 
’a’ been hers, and there would ’a’ been nothin’ for 
nobody to say, ’n’ the old house could ’a’ sot 
where it is till it come to a nateral end. But I 
suppose it won’t shake it to pieces to roll it down 
the hill, ’n’ you could be carried out. ’N’ if you 
couldn't stand it down under the bill, ’count of 
your asthmy, why, you could go and live with your 
brother’s widder, Sabiny Eldridge.” 

Mis’ Prouty found her voice. “ Me live with 
Sabiny, and eat cream o° tartar bread, and see 
the skim-milk wasted, and pound-for-pound pre- 
serves eat up by the chore-boy? I hain’t come 
to that yet, if | have had a shock! And about 
"Lando Grier [ believe you've gone crazy. I 
don’t believe that ’Lias ever had a son, and 
there’s a law alout peaceable possession an’ 
payin’ taxes so long.” 

“T see ’Lias’s son with my own eyes, settin’ in 
the store, and I heard him say, with my own ears, 
that he’d been payin’ taxes for a long time, ’n’ 
keepin’ it quiet. You know yours has been run- 
nin’ behindliand for a long spell, so you wouldn’t 
’a’ known it.” 











“Why didn’t he offer to sell it to me, then ?” 
said Mis’ Prouty, after a moment of reflection. 
“Td have given all the rest of the farm to keep 
what the house sets on out of the clutches of a 
Grier.” 

“Well, he heard that ’Lando Grier was fore- 
handed, and thought he could get a good price 
out of him. He didn’t seem to have a mite of 
fambly feelin’. There might be a way that you 
could compermise with ’Lando—” 

“T don’t want to compermise with him !” cried 
old Mis’ Prouty, shrilly, seeming suddenly to be- 
come all flashing eyes. “Folks won’t see me 
treated so! I guess I’ve got friends. Sabr’ 
Ellen, go fetch the minister ’n’ the deacons.” 

“The minister ’n’ the deacons can’t do nothin’ 
against the law,” said M’lissy; ’n’ Lando Grier’s 
got money ’n’ influence; ’n’ there ain’t no de- 
nyin’ ’t he’s more pop’lar’n what we be.” 

Old Mis’ Prouty seemed to be overcome by this 
thrust. She fell back among her pillows, and 
beyond a few murmurs, which expressed alterna- 
tions between defiance and despair, she would 
say nothing more. 

“There! do you hear that rat-a-tattin’?” said 
M’lissy, with undisguised cheerfulness, as she 
brought in Mis’ Prouty’s toast the next morning. 
’N’ I see Joe Blinn goin’ there with his .tools. 
That fence is a-comin’ down.” 

Sabr’ Ellen would not look at her mother, but 
she ran out and put her face up to a chink in the 
fence (which had existed only since her mother’s 
illness) and called to Orlando, who was to be 
seen near the fence, with a carpenter and his 
hired man. 

“T really don’t think you ought to take the 
fence down. 1 am afraid mother will never get 
over it,” she said, with as much of a reproachful 
glance as the width of the chink would allow. 

“Take the fence down! You don’t think I 
would do such a thing as that while your mother 
lives ?” said Orlando. : 

“No-o,” said Sabr’ Ellen, faintly; and if the 
chink had been a little wider he could not have 
failed to see a shade of disappointment on her 
face. 

“T’m only having a new grape trellis built. I 
hope the hammering doesn’t disturb her ?” 

““No-o,” said Sabr’ Ellen, faintly, again, and 
turned away. The carpenter was within hearing ; 
besides, what was there for her to say if he did 
not choose to tell her? She almost thought 
M’lissy had been mistaken, but as she ran back 
to the house, little Mrs. Favor, the new minister’s 
wife, called to her over the gate. Sabr’ Ellen 
liked her, partly, perhaps, from a sense of grati- 
tude that she had prevented the new minister 
from coming to ’Scutney Corner a bachelor. 

“This is very strange and very hard—for your 
mother,” said little Mrs. Favor; “but I can’t think 
that Orlando Grier is such a Shylock as to do what 
they say he will. And—and anyway I can’t help 
thinking how often the Lord’s ways do bring good 
out of evil.” 

“Oh no; Lando isn’t a Shylock at all,” said 
Sabr’ Ellen, with a little sigh. ‘ And I can’t see 
how any good is coming out of it.’ And she 
checked abruptly little Mrs. Favor’s flow of sym- 
pathy. i 

Meanwhile M’lissy was offering consolation to 
old Mis’ Prouty. ‘I don’t believe ’twill hurt 
you a mite to be carried out on a feather-bed, 
let the doctor say what he will; but as for stay- 
in’ in the house while it’s movin’, why—why there 
was old Granny Blinn, that was struck by a piece 
of plasterin’—” 

“M’lissy Pringle, I shouldn’t live through ei- 
ther of them things. I’m a poor broken-down 
old woman, and the Lord’s hand is heavy upon 
me, and I don’t know but what it’s in judgment,” 
said old Mis’ Prouty, to whom the night seemed 
to have brought counsel. “’Lando Grier is 
turnin’ out so much like his father that I don’t 
know as I can compermise with him, M’lissy.” 

“All you’ve got to do is to tell him he can 
have Sabr’ Ellen,” said M’lissy, briskly. ‘ And 
sakes! what a sight of trouble that will save !” 

Old Mis’ Prouty swallowed what seemed to be 
a very hard lump in her throat. “ You can tell 
him so, M’lissy.” 

“Land! I don’t expect he’d believe me, you’ve 
held out so long. You'll have to do it yourself.” 

Poor old Mis’ Prouty fell back upon her pillow 
and raised her eyes to heaven. 

“Don’t you expect you’d better go down and 
see how Mis’ Reuel Green is gettin’ along with the 
twins’ mumps ?” said M’lissy, as Sabr’ Ellen came 
in. And Sabr’ Ellen caught eagerly at the idea 
of a little release from her mother’s society, 
which might reasonably be expected to be un- 
usually trying at this juncture. 

As soon as Sabr’ Ellen was out of hearing, 
M’lissy summoned Orlando. “ You go right in 
and see Mis’ Prouty, and she'll give her consent 
to your marryin’ Sabr’ Ellen. And whatever 
you've been a-meanin’ to do about the house, you 
needn't let on, And don’t you deny nothin’ that 
she accuses you of, if it’s burnin’ John Rogers.” 

Orlando seemed to be petrified with astonish- 
ment, or with a horror of meeting old Mis’ 
Prouty. But he went into her room after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and M’lissy observed with sat- 
isfaction that he stood very erect and looked un- 
terrified, 

“You've got to be the master, "Lando Grier,” 
said a harsh voice from the little crouching heap 
in the bed; “‘and you’ve got the will as well as 
the power to crush me; and I can’t do anything 
but to give in. If marryin’ Sabr’ Ellen will make 
you let the old house stay right here as long as 
I do, and put the fence up again, why, then you 
can marry her; but I don’t want to know any- 
thing about the weddin’, nor have folks come 
talkin’ to me about it.” 

Orlando’s face, as M’lissy saw it through the 
key-hole, showed a mingling of bewilderment and 
joy. “I'm sure neither Sabr’ Ellen nor I would 


wish to have anything trouble you,” he stammer- 
ed. And then he burst forth, impetuously; “I 
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wish you would let me be a real son to you! It 
seems a pity that such a little thing should make 
life-long division; and I’ve always thought you 
were badly treated in the beginning, and I’m sure 
father thought so before he died.” 

“He never said so, and I’m sure I never ex- 
pected you would.” The slow-coming, pitiful 
tears of old age were running down old Mis’ 
Prouty’s cheeks. ‘’ 7was a little mite of a thing, 
wa’n’t it, me a-knittin’ in prayer-meetin’ to keep 
myself awake? And it’s ’most spoiled my life. 
Twas neighbors—neighbors and friends. And 
mebbe I ought to have bore more, and been for- 
givin’. I thought it all over layin’ here last night. 
Seems as ‘if it wa’n’t never too late for the Lord 
to let folks see clearer. And seein’ the fence is 
down, ’Lando, you needn’t put it up again.” 

She held out her little, withered, trembling 
hand, and Orlando’s strong one closed over it 
firmly and tenderly. 

“T don’t know what it all means, M’lissy Prin- 
gle, but it’s the best day I ever saw,” said Orlan- 
do, coming out of the room. 

“It means that somebody had to be master of 
the situation, ’n’ I knew you was too tender-heart- 
ed, whatever folks might say. Now I should think 
the best thing you could do would be to hitch 
up and fetch Sabr’ Ellen home from Mis’ Reuel 
Green’s.” 


Three years afterward the same commercial 
traveller walked into the store at ’Scutney Corner 
from the hotel across the way, and found almost 
the same group gathered about the store. The 
old order changed very little at "Scutney Corner. 

“ Good-evenin’, Mr, Prouty,” said old Seth Tib- 
betts, with a pardonable pride in his memory, 

“FEvenin’ all; but my name is Robinson—G, 
Washington Robinson.” 

“ Well, now, I’m beat if you ain’t ’Lias Prou- 
ty’s son, that was here three years ago, and sold 
your half of the old farm to "Lando Grier! And 
a good thing it turned out to be, though some 
has never thought quite the same of ’Lando for 
bein’ so hard to the old lady, and there’s been 
doubts cast on his legal rights. 
move the house right off without givin’ her a 





He was goin’ to 


chance to get out; some say he set out to burn 
it down. We all know how quick that fence 
come down! There is something hard in the 
Grier nater for folks that finds it. Seared the 
old lady so’t she give right in, and he and Sabr’ 
' And the two 
houses are made into one, with a big hall in the 
middle, and painted up and fixed up so’t you 
wouldn’t never know ’em. And old Mis’ Prouty 
she sets up most of the time, and is chippered up 
and softened down too, and she takes a sight of 
comfort in the little boy, that is named Lyman 
‘Lando after his two grandfathers.” 

The little, shrewd, open-mouthed face of the 
commercial traveller looked like an exclamation 
point. 

“Land of Goshen! you do beat all. Tryin’ to 
chaff me for tellin’ you that yarn, are you? You 
say it’s true? Well, I declare he’s a smart one! 
Let it go for true,and scart the old lady into 
lettin’ him marry her daughter, and never has let 
on for fear of rilin’ her up agin! Well, I knew 
he was smart, he saw so quick that them dye- 
stuffs was the real thing! Well, you see, you 
folks round here was so great for tellin’ yarns 
that I got kind of sick of it; heard the same 
story about them two quarrellin’ deacons up to 
*Scutney Centre the night before, when I was 
askin’ who owned the woollen-mills over here. I 
come up here on purpose to sell my dye-stuffs to 
’Lando Grier. They told me about Deacon Prou- 
ty’s brother ’Lias that run away, and it jest oc- 
curred to me that I could finish up your yarn in 
good shape. I’m consid’able in that line myself, 
when I allow, as you may say, my genius to soar, 
But when I’m talkin’ business [’'m right on my 
veracity, and when I tell you that them dye-stuffs 
are revolutionizin’ society and fetchin’ on the 
millennium, you can believe it. Well, I declare I 
did that Grier a good turn, didn’t 1? That’s my 
way, to scatter deeds of benevolence; and now 
I'll go up and make him give me a handsome 
puff for the dyes.” 


Ellen was married that very week, 








A QUAINT COMMUNITY. 

A T the foot of the great Schneealp, which rises 
fA in the eastern part of lower Austria, and 
close to the Styrian frontier, is the little district 
of Nasswald. It lies in a beautiful valley walled 
in by towering mountains, The peaceful look of 
the smiling hamlets and meadows is in strong 
contrast to the sombre heights rising stern and 
gloomy above them. 

More than a century ago a little band of pil- 
grims made their toilsome way over the rugged 
mountain roads, It was a tedious journey, for 
there were women and children in the company. 
Driven from their homes in Salzburg by religious 
persecution, they sought not only a shelter for 
themselves and families in these dreary wilds, 
but they were resolute also to secure ‘“ freedom 
to worship God” according to their own con- 
science, which was denied them at home. 

The pilgrims were under the leadership of 
Carl Huebmer, a man of great piety and strength 
of character. They found the valley suitable for 
their purpose, and there they founded the pre- 
sent community. It is known as an “ Indepen- 
dent Evangelical Parish,” and is of the Old Lu- 
theran faith. It has a church and parish school, 
and numbers at present about one hundred and 
sixty members. 

This small community is poor in worldly goods, 
but the people cling to one another in their pov- 
erty, and are very helpful to each other in times 
of trouble. Life is stern and rugged, and there 
are few comforts. The soil is so barren and 
rocky that few vegetables can be raised, and 
those of the coarsest kind. The food of the 
peasants consists principally of a porridge made 








from flour and water, in which a scanty portion 
of some common vegetable is cooked. Instead 
of the hardy mountaineers, with fine physique and 
ruddy complexion, who are usually found in the 
bracing Alpine air, only pale and wretched men 
and women are seen here. The children even 
have a starved, pinched look, and excite compas- 
sion. 

The houses are built of heavy logs, planed 
smooth, the ends fitted into each other, and pro- 
jecting at the ends of the house. The roofs are 
steep to allow for the sliding of ice and snow in 
severe winters. Deep over-hanging eaves form a 
shelter from the sun in summer. Before each 
house stands a wooden bench and table, where the 
family sit after working hours and enjoy a glass 
of milk in the fresh mountain air, Within, the 
houses are plain and unadorned, the windows 
small, and the floors are always bare. 

The habits of these people are as simple as 
their homes. They have no ambition, and their 
sole occupation is tilling the sterile ground and 
herding the few cattle that browse on the scanty 
grass. Their only luxury is honey, which they 
have in abundance. Trout is plenty in the moun- 
tain streams, and there are troops of deer in the 
forests, but the fishing and hunting are let out 
by the season to summer residents from Vienna ; 
for during the warm weather the Nasswald is a 
favorite resort of the rich Viennese, and a few 
villas are scattered here and there on the rugged 
mountain slopes, in which for a short season of 
the year luxury reigns. The scenery is pictu- 
resque in the extreme. Alpine streams, spanned 
here and there by narrow foot-bridges, rush 
downward to the valley among groups of solemn 
fir-trees and huge masses of rock which assume 
many fantastic shapes. At one point they rise 
aloft narrow and sharp like great masses of 
stone. The delicate harebell, a luxuriant growth 
of ferns, and many varieties of Alpine flora spring 
up among the clefts and crevices of the rocks. 

There is a small hotel, or gasthaus, in the val- 
ley, where guests may spend a few weeks in com- 
parative comfort, and which in the season is al- 
ways crowded with families from Vienna. The 
owner and landlord is the only rich man in the 
valley. He is the great-grandson of the patriarch 
Carl Huebmer, who in olden times led the com- 
munity across the mountains. He bears the same 
name, and is the present acknowledged head of 
the settlement. He is an imposing, venerable old 
man of some seventy winters, with snow-white hair 
and beard and ruddy cheeks. His powerful frame 
shows to advantage his Tyrolean costume, com- 
posed of a pointed felt hat, in which is fastened 
a gay peacock’s feather, a green cloth jacket, 
chamois-skin small-clothes, thick woollen stock- 
ings reaching to the knees, and heavy mountain 
shoes studded with iron nails. He is seldom 
seen without his long porcelain pipe, at which he 
solemnly puffs while strolling about the grounds 
of his gasthaus. It is his custom to visit his 
guests every morning while they are at breakfast 
on the piazza, and if they are Americans he will 
pass a half-hour in converse over politics in 
America, and the advantages of emigrating to 
that free country. He politely lifts his hat and 
ejaculates the magic word “ Mahlzeit’ as he 
mounts the steps. On going away he solemnly 
wafts back, with a last puff of his long pipe, 
“ Gesegnete Mahilzeit !” which means, as nearly 
as it can be translated, ‘‘May the meal be 
blest !” 

There could be nothing better for mountain 
climbing than the costume invariably worn by 
Viennese tourists to the Nasswald. It is made 
of gray loden flannel, a heavy, loosely woven 
cloth which becomes water-proof after being 
once wet. The ladies wear a full pleated skirt, 
cut straight around and coming to the ankles. A 
blouse of the same is worn, or, if the weather is 
warm, a blouse of lighter material is preferred, 
and over this a short loden jacket. A stout pair 
of mountain shoes, made of calf-skin, durable, 
but soft and pliable, is indispensable. The soles 
and heels of the shoes are studded with heavy 
nails, to prevent slipping on steep inclines. These 
are very necessary in heavy mountain 
climbing, as the sole of an ordinary boot would 
be torn from the foot in the course of a morn- 
ing’s walk. A broad-brimmed “ knockabout” hat 
of white felt, and an alpenstock with a heavy 
iron ferrule, complete the costume. The white 
“knockabout” is very becoming to a pretty face. 
It is set jauntily on the head, and a smart slap 
on the crown crushes both crown and brim into 
picturesque shape. These hats are kept white 
by frequent cleaning with pipe-clay or chalk. 
They cost but little, and Vienna tourists bring 
them to the Nasswald by the dozen. 

The gentlemen also wear suits made of loden 
flannel, with jacket, breeches buttoned on the 
knee, long green woollen stockings, and close-fit- 
ting leggings, with mountain shoes, and “ knock- 
about” hats, which the wearer crushes into the 
most fantastic shape possible. 

The ascent of the Schneealp and of the Raxalp, 
two lofty summits, is both difficult and danger- 
ous, but many ladies accomplish the feat every 
season. The majority of tourists, however, con- 
fine their excursions to the lower slopes, and find 
sufficient recreation in studying the quaint cus- 
toms of the peasants in the valley. 

In what may be called the village of the settle- 
ment there are a few houses somewhat better 
than the log cabins of the peasants, and a tobacco 
shop where postage-stamps can be purchased. 
Tobacco is a government monopoly in Austria, 
and postage-stamps are invariably sold in the 
same shop. In this small cluster of houses the 
church occupies a prominent position. It is a 
large, plain, wooden building, painted white, with 
a clock over the entrance, and a deep-toned bell, 
which sends its call to worship vibrating sol- 
emnly through the valley. Wooden benches 
opposite the church door offer a silent welcome 
to all early comers. 

The church is entered through a small vesti- 


shoes 





bule, which the choir and the women of the con- 
gregation face in their seats, The pews in the 
body of the church opposite the pulpit are occu- 
pied by the men. The church belongs to the Old 
Lutheran faith, and is more nearly allied to the 
Catholic Church than the Reformed Lutheran, 
which is severe in doctrine, and admits no adorn- 
ments in its edifices. Both Churches adhere to 
the Augsburg Confession, but there the resem- 
blanece ends. In the Nasswald chureh is a large 
painting over the altar, surmounted by a crucifix, 
with two long candles burning beneath. The al- 
tar is covered with an embroidered cloth, upon 
which stands a crucifix with an elaborately carved 
figure of our Saviour, and on the altar rail is a 
rich frame enclosing the Ichthys embroidered on 
purple velvet. This display is in strange con- 
trast to the poor, simple-hearted people in their 
quaint costumes who form the congregation. 
The service is intoned, with frequent responses 
from the choir and the people. 

The writer witnessed a touching scene one Sun- 
day afternoon. It was the burial of a poor wood- 
cutter. The long procession wound slowly through 
the village and across the meadow to the little 
grave-yard, which lies on a gentle slope of the 
mountain, First came the peasant children, sing- 
ing; then the men, in their picturesque mountain 
costume, carrying the coffin, which was concealed 
by a covering of white lace. The clergyman 
followed, dressed in his black gown and bands. 
Then came the peasant women, among whom were 
the immediate mourners, who were recognizable 
rather by their evidences of sorrow than by any 
difference of garb, all being clad alike, both cus- 
tom and poverty forbidding mourning dress. 
Each woman wore a black handkerchief on the 
head, knotted simply at the back, with long ends 
hanging down, a full-pleated calico skirt, and a 
belted blouse-waist of a heavier material. 

The exercises at the grave were short and sim- 
ple. The clergyman made a prayer and deliver- 
ed an address. Then a hymn was sung, and 
each one threw a clod of earth on the coffin. 
Then all departed with the exception of the 
mourners, who lingered for a short time, but soon 
went away, leaving the old grave-digger alone to 
finish his task, 








LADIES’ WARDROBES FOR THE 
FAR EAST. 
By H. BLANCHARD WHITE 


JEW, unless they have spent some time in 
China and Japan, realize the difficulties at- 
tendant on the selection in America and Europe 
of a suitable wardrobe for the peculiar climates 
of those countries. The difficulty ii much en- 
hanced by the variety of climate each of the for- 
eign settlements offers, but a few general hints 
may prove useful, Generally new-comers among 
the ladies are brides, who bring from home such 
a trousseau as they would require at home, only 
to learn by sad experience that many of their 
prettiest things are useless. 

In Shang-Hai the winters are cold, also in Yo- 
kohama and Kobe, where one would find furs 
agreeable. Indeed, the winters may be fairly 
compared with those of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington in temperature, In Canton, Hong-Kong, 
and the south of China heavy autumn clothing 
only will be necessary—hardly that—more feel- 
ing of cold coming from the great dampness of 
the country than from the temperature. In Ja- 
pan furs are always agreeable in the winter, al- 
though snow and ice are the exception. 

The spring and autumn need not be consider- 
ed, as, like the dawneand twilight, Nature has 
omitted them from her time-table. 

For summer a number of washable lawns, 
muslins, nainsooks, or batistes and ginghams, 
simply made and without linings, are the best. 
Any dress that cannot be done up by the home 
laundress must be omitted, unless the lady is 
willing to do it herself; and for the same reason 
fine laces should be avoided, embroidery being 
the most serviceable trimming. j 

Again, one needs a much larger supply than 
at home, as the intense heat renders frequent 
changes of dress necessary These washable white 
dresses are usually worn in the smaller settle- 
ments at all dinners and evening entertainments 
in the hottest weather; in the larger settlements 
all entertaining is abandoned because of the dif- 
ficulty of dressing elegantly and comfortably. 

One needs several light white, pink, or pale 
blue nuns’ veilings or cashmeres for cool wea- 
ther tennis and calling, or afternoon teas; some 
ladies wear nothing else. 





For evening or ball dresses one or two lace, 
gauze, or grenadine, and one heavy silk or velvet 
for winter, are all that are needed. Dinner 
dresses should form the piéces de résistance of 
the wardrobe, as dinner-giving is by far the most 
general way of entertaining; other entertain- 
ments, with the exception of tennis parties, are 
few and far between. 

Most ladies find it advisable, especially the 
elder ones, to make the dinner and ball dresses 
mutually convertible. In the large ports, such 
as Hong-Kong, Shang-Hai, and Yokohama, there 
is a large and gay society, and there one needs as 
elaborate a wardrobe as her means will allow, 
but in the smaller ports an extensive wardrobe 
is mere folly ; and most ladies confine themselves 
to two or three simple evening or dinner dresses, 
and wear them continually until worn out; for in 
a small place one meets the same people morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and so, as in a family, little 
regard is paid to the number and variety of 
dresses, 

As there are few or no concerts, theatres, etc., 
and when they occur they are attended in full din- 
ner dress without bonnets, the number of street 
dresses should be limited, one or two for the sea- 
son being an ample supply. 

It should be remembered in selecting that such 
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conveniences as the professional cleaner and dyer 
or the fine French laundress are not to be had, 
and that the freights to and from America and 
Europe are too high to admit of sending anything 





but gloves home to be done over 

In hats for winter wear one’s choice is unham- 
pered, and only governed by the suitability to the 
wearer, but the choice for summer is not so free, 
owing to the great heat lare, so that all 


who can should wear as much as possible large 


and ¢ 


brimmed or sailor hats. Curled plumes should 
be avoided, as the hot is always the damp sea- 
the plumes soon lose their crinkle. 


> Supply ot pre 


and 
A lar; 


loopings, and sashes for wash dresses, hats, ete 


son, 





tty fancy ribbons for dress 
’ 
is very useful and necessary 


Gloves are of the bugbears of 


East, the climates as a ru 
if the kid does not stiffen 


one the Far 
e being so damp that 


and crack, it is apt to 


mould. Great care, however, will avoid both mis- 
fortuhes. The writer having kept gloves sueccess- 
fu ly for two vears in the following way, can con- 
fidently recommend these precautions: Wrap the 


gloves in tissue-paper, with a layer of paper sep- 
arating each glove from its mate or neighbor, af 
ter sunning therm well, Then put them in a tin 
case the cover of which fits over the box about 
three inches, and su closes it air-tight, having 
previously baked the box and lid in a hot oven 
to destroy all insect or fungus germs they may 
have contained, and allowed them to cool open 
Close the gloves in this way, and repeat the oper- 


ation once in six months, and gloves will keep. 


One needs a selection of street and evening 
Suéde kid gloves, some dog-skin walking gloves 
for mountain or country wear — chamois - skin 


gloves are equally good—and a good supply of 
silk gloves for summer wear in street and even- 
ing. After wearing, it is better to keep gloves in 
a light basket, unrolled, as they are apt to mould 
in a close box or drawer. 

Shoes are among the weichtiest problems of 
life in the East, and the number of Chinese who 
can make a “ welly good shoe” is astonishing in 
the light of the universal complaint. A good 
supply of strong walking boots, house and dan- 


cing shoes, and slippers, cannot be too strongly 
urged, as well as the precaution of leaving one’s 
measure with a competent shoemaker at home 
The measure left at home should be made for 
loose shoes, as all, without exception, find that the 
feet swell so during the nine warm months of 
the year as to make a formerly good-fitting shoe 
extremely uncomfortable. 


Strange to sav, the 


swelling is more notice ible the second summer 
than in the first. All unworn shoes must be kept 
in the tin-lined chest hereafter described 
Anything pretty in stockings and handkerchiefs 
forms an untold addition to one’s comfort, as 


only the simplest of those articles can be bought 


in these countries at anything but extravagant 
prices, if they can be had at all 

Fans, parasols, and umbrellas should be chosen 
as unlike as possible to the Japanese Styles, aus 
the old adage regarding the “ honor of a prophet 
in his own country” was never 
lustrated than in this matter 


One should strictly avoid all pseudo-Chinese or 


more forcibly il 


Japanese styles in selecting the wardrobes, for 
the important reason that living in a country with 
as marked schools of decorative art as the Chi 
nese and Japanese, one 18 inevitably and uncon 
sciously strongly influenced by the all-pervading 
style, and so anything which differs from it forms 
a pleasing and refreshing break in the monoto- 
ny. Again, if one must have Chinese and Japa- 
nese stvles, it is better to wait until the articles 
ean be chosen in the best markets, where varie 
ties and beauties undreamed-of in America and 
Europe can be had at half the pric e. 

Owing to the intense heat, a dozen, at least, of 
Muslin or 


linen for the drawers, chemises, and petticoats ; 


everything in under-wear is advisable 


heavy merino vests and drawers for winter, and 
the thinnest wool gauze vests for summer, are re 
quired. 
For summer 
best material. 
In all fine 
troublesome to have done up. 


under-skirts nuns’ veiling is the 


under - clothes lace or puffing is 


Although wash 





ing is cheap, it is hard to get fine work done. 
One thing is urgently recommended ; that each 
lady bring with her a well-fitted waist-lining. It 


is easy to find native tailors everywhere who will, 
like the Chinaman who copied the sailor’s breech- 
es even to the patch in the seat, copy a dress ex- 
actly, and yet are utterly unable to fit a person 
without a pattern. 

Rubber goods should be chosen with care, as 
something in the atmosphere rots and cracks all 
rubber in a very short time. 

Every lady must expect to provide herself soon 
after her arrival with a tin or zine lined cam- 
phor wood chest, long enough to hold her best 
dresses unfolded. Such boxes can be made by 
native ca penters for 
lars (silver). 

From the to the toilette is but a 
step, and the recommendation for a good supply 
of face powders, 


from seven to twelve dol 
wardrobe 
soaps, cologne, and perfumes, 
especially if one is accustomed to use only spe- 
cial kinds—may be pardoned, as well as the fol- 
lowing 

Stationery, much and varied, is a necessity ; 
everything is done by note $,or,as they are called, 
“chits”; hence an unlimited number of notes, in- 
vitations, regrets, acceptances, inquiries, thanks, 
ete., are always being exchanged; even the or- 
ders to trades people necessitate notes; so that a 
varied assortment of papers and cards is a com- 
fort. Most notes are sent by private messenger 
in a chit, or receipt-book, which is returned. 

Custom-house duties being merely nominal, it 
ig easy to import all that one wishes from Eng- 
land, France 
the running to those countries 
All the materials for drawing, painting in oil or 


Germany, and the United States by 
lines 





steamer 


water colors or on china, embroidery or faney- 
work, and music of any kind, must be imported. 
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COLIN HUNTER’S “NIAGARA.” 
bee HUNTER, A.R.A.., is a Scotch artist who has been known and ad- 


mired in this country ever since the first of his pictures was seen here 
at the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. It was called “ Waiting for the Tide,” 
and depicted some Scotch lobster boats tied to sea-weed-covered rocks, 
lapped by the transparent green waters of the Firth of Forth. It was the 
most beautiful picture in the English collection at the Exhibition, and it 
made a deep impression. For the past ten years Mr. Hunter has been 
the most successful and popular painter of marine subjects in England, 
and at the Royal Academy has been treated with every distinction short 
of giving him the right to affix R.A. to his name—a right seldom and 
grudgingly accorded to any but painters of the figure. 

However, Mr. Hunter’s distinctions have been eminently practical, and 
have consisted of the best places on the line and a guarantee of immedi- 
ate purchasers at very high figures. Mr. Hunter is an out-and-out High- 
lander, and came down to London at the same time that his bosom-friend 
William Black did. Each, too, had the same rich capital to start with, 
namely, an indomitable digestion and plenty of courage. Their success 
has been very much alike. 

Mr. Hunter owns one of the most beautiful studio buildings in the 
Melbury Road—one of the houses that reconcile wandering Americans to 
the belief that there are real houses in London after all—and there dur- 
ing the season he is one of the most genial and delightful of hosts. He 
gives two or three “smokes,” at which all of artistic London is repre- 
sented, including generally the three hundred best known men in art and 
letters who happen to be in London. These smokes are very fine affairs, 
and it is a great privilege to be present at one, but, as Mr. Black puts it, 
they are not a patch upon Hunter’s dinners, with his capercailzie, his black 
grouse, his salmon from Oban, and his Scotch mutton. He has other 
matters too, only one of which tastes of the heather, but all of which 
are good and cogent. Upon such occasions one meets Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the President of the Royal Academy, John Pettie, R.A., who is 
just such another Scotchman as the host, Sir John Millais, R.A., Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., Frank Holl, R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., William Frith, 








R.A., Stacy Marks, R.A., George Du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, Sir James 
Linton, John Tenniel, Charles Keene, Henry Irving, Alfred Parsons, 
Frederick Barnard, and on the part of America, George H. Boughton, 
A.R.A., Edwin A. Abbey, and Frank D. Millet. All these gentlemen 
have accomplished great things in the world of art, and are very big 
men, but when they are dining with Colin Hunter they are an entirely 
different set of people, and mighty fine to be with. 

When Mr. Hunter visited New York, three years since, he had a com- 
mission to paint a picture of Niagara, and made a very large canvas of 
the Rapids above the Three Sisters islands, which was purchased at the 
ensuing Royal Academy Exhibition. Mr. Hunter made an etching from 
this picture, which, while conveying little of the superb color of the paint- 
ing, is as strong, simple, and vigorous a piece of drawing as may be. It 
is reproduced here; and in its freedom and significance of line, its 
profound knowledge of forms of water, and the breadth of its style, it 
conveys an admirable idea of a very impressive and wonderful spectacle. 


MAJOR AND MINOR." 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avtnor or “Tuimisy Hatt,” “ Aprian Vipat,” “Heaps or Money,” 
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CHAPTER XL. 
GILBERT IS QUITE SUCCESSFUL. 


O have bestowed the warmest affections of one’s heart upon an un- 
It is true that, 
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THE RAPIDS ABOVE NIAGARA FALLS. 


at those who bewail themselves over a blighted love affair, because we 
know that so many worse things than that may befall the pilgrim through 
this vale of tears, He may, for example, be cursed with a disorganized 
liver, which is a thing far less amenable to treatment than a broken 
heart; or he may, through some taint of hereditary sin, be an Irish land- 
lord; or he may, for the matter of that, have been successful in his woo- 


ing and married the woman of his choice, with consequences altogether | 


unforeseen by him when he gayly bade farewell to celibacy. In fact, 
there is no end to the incurable ills which flesh is heir to, whereas it has 
been admitted on all hands since the world began that love troubles, 
though sharp for a time, are by no means incurable. 
this kind comes only by experience ; and until the age of thirty or there- 
abouts (which is as much as to say during the better, and by far the 
longer, half of life), few men or women attain to it. And since an afflic- 
tion is heavy or light simply and solely in proportion as it is felt to be 
the one or the other by the person afflicted, it must be allowed that Brian 
Segrave, after hearing Beatrice’s confession, had every right to consider 
himself a most unhappy mortal. 

That right would, at any rate, have been conceded to him by Kitty 
Greenwood, who at the same time was thinking the same thing of her- 
self, for very much the same reason. Yet she was not, in truth, quite 
as unhappy as he, because the discovery that she had been deceived in 
the object of her adoration had a very different effect upon her from 
that which a similar discovery had produced upon him. She might have 
forgiven Gilbert for deserting her; she might have loved him still, or 
fancied that she loved him still, after his heart had been, given to 
another woman; but when she saw plainly that he was not only ready 
to sacrifice her for the sake of material advantages, but determined to 
cover his retreat by forcing her to accept the responsibility of breaking 
off their engagement, her love for him died at once and for ever. The 


man’s whole character was revealed to her by that final touch of base- 
ness, and her first feeling was rather one of thankfulness for her deliver- 
ance than of anger against him. She was, however, very angry with 
Beatrice ; and that she did not at once give him the dismissal which he 
almost asked for at Haleombe was due partly to a not unnatural relue- 
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tance to make her rival’s path smooth, and partly to a reason which many 
people might think far-fetched, but which had a certain weight with one 
whose conscience was sensitive and schooled to the examination of nice 
points. If—as was evidently the case—Gilbert had been led astray by 
an unscrupulous flirt, might it not be her duty to withhold his release 
until he positively demanded it? If she possessed any influence for 
good upon him, ought she not to exercise it and rescue him, perhaps, 
from a temptation which had not yet quite got the victory over him? 
He had certainly been fascinated once before by Beatrice and had shaken 
off the fascination. 

Mrs. Greenwood would have been justifiably incensed against the sacer- 
dotalism which she had often decried, had she known what was passing 
through Kitty’s mind, and that it was not to her but to Mr. Monckton 
that her daughter looked for a solution of this somewhat fantastic 
problem. But she heard nothing about it, and Kitty’s application to her 
spiritual director was made without any previous sanction from the 
home authorities. In fact, the girl knew very well that her parents, kind 
and good as they were, could not possibly make up her mind for her, 
whereas she thought that Mr. Monckton could. She was a little sur- 
prised when, after listening patiently to all that she had to tell him, he 
answered without a moment’s hesitation : 

“Tt is as simple a case as I ever heard in my life. 
his business ; you are well rid of a worthless fellow.” 

Nor did he give her all the credit that she had expected for her will- 
ingness to snatch a brand from the burning. “It can’t be anybody’s 
duty to marry a man against his will and her own,” he said, with a slight 
smile, ‘All you have to ask yourself is whether you can love and respect 
him; and if you can’t, of course you must tell him that your engagement 
is at an end.” 

“Yes,” agreed Kitty, dubiously, while the tears forced their way into 
her eyes ; ‘‘ but—but then I shall have to bear the whole blame, and 
mamma is sure to be very much displeased with me, and—and—” 

“Yes ?” said Monckton, 

“ And, oh, Mr. Monckton, it is rather hard that Beatrice Huntley should 
get all she wants, and not even be made to feel ashamed of herself !” 





Send him about 





“T think I may undertake to make your peace with Mrs, Greenwood ; 
she isn’t a very implacable person, is she? And as for Miss Huntley— 
well, [don’t know exactly what Miss Huntley’s aims and objects may be ; 
she has avoided me for a long time past.” 

‘“* Because she hasn’t dared to speak to you.” 

“Well, if so, I suppose she is a little ashamed of herself already; and 
though her punishment is no business of yours, it is pretty sure to over- 
take her, [think. If she marries Gilbert Segrave that will be punishment 
enough in all conscience ; and if she doesn’t—why, then the Manor House 
won’t be a very pleasant place of residence for her.” 

“ What difference will that make to her? She has plenty of money ; 
she will only go off somewhere else, after doing all this mischief here.” 

“Tt has been a beneficent kind of mischief, so far as you are con- 
cerned. Indeed, I can’t pity you, for you have nothing to accuse your- 
self of, and most certainly nothing to regret. 
you would thank me for pitying you.” 

This timely appeal to Kitty’s pride was not without effect. It was 
quite true that she did not want to be pitied; nor, as she walked home, 
did she feel that her plight was a very pitiable one after all. She could 
not all at once recover her spirits, but every morning when she awoke 
she was conscious of a sense of relief, as though some great weight had 
been removed from her mind; and so by degrees she began to under- 
stand that her love for Gilbert had not for some time past been as real 
as she had imagined it. 
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‘Will you come into the library, please ? 
you.” 

This was very much what he had been prepared for. He followed 
her, assuming a seriousness of demeanor suitable to the occasion, and 
the moment that he had closed the door she beg: 

“T have been thinking about what you said to me before you went to 
London, and I see that you were right. 
live together happily.” 

“Tf you think so,” answered Gilbert, in grave, subdued accents, “no 
doubt it is so. " 


I have something to tell 


in: 


It would be impossible fur us to 


I can only bow to your decision 

Nothing in his face or his voice betrayed any inward satisfaction that 
he may have felt. He looked like one who has had hard measure dealt 
out to him, but who respects himself too much to complain of it. Kitty 
had made up her mind to let him march off with the honors of war, 
since he coveted them; but she was a little bit provoked, all the same. 

““T suppose,” she remarked, “ that you think so too,” 

“T am afraid that, if I am to be truthful, I must answer yes. It 
seems to me that in many ways—especially with regard to religious 


| questions—our notions of life and duty are diametrically opposed; and I 


One afternoon she descried him riding up to the house, and went to | 


the door to meet him, as she had been wont. 
unsteady, but she felt neither angry nor miserable, only anxious to get 
the coming ordeal over as quickly as might be. As he drew nearer the 
sight of his trim figure and well-cut features gave her a strange sensa- 
tion of repulsion; there was no doubt about it, he had become hateful to 
her, He raised his hat on recognizing her, cantered past, to the stable- 
yard, and presently returned on foot. Their meetings hitherto had been 
such as are customary between lovers, although their conversations had 
not always been lover-like; but now, when he approached her, she drew 
back, suying, 


Her pulse was a trifle | 


ought not, perhaps, to expect that you should yield to me in such matters. 
I shall neither have time nor, frankly speaking, inclination, to go to 
church on week-days; nor, if we were married, would you be able to 
take your place in society and go on devoting yourself to ecclesiastical 
exercises. I can’t help admitting that these are 
justify you in putting an end to our engagement.” 

“T dare say they might be; but they are not the real reasons, and I 
think you should be told what my real reason is. It is simply what you 
said the other day—that I find you are not what I took you for, and that 
—I don’t love you,” 

Probably it was not altogether disagreeable to Kitty to make this une- 
quivocal statement; certainly it was not altogether agreeable to Gilbert 
to hear it. He had an abundance of phrases ready, designed to prove 
to her in the kindest and most delicate way that, although she might 
still love him, it was expedient that she should renounce him: but he 
was not prepared, upon the spur of the moment, to show cause why she 


sufficient reasons to 
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should still love him, although she renounced him; 
and doubtless that accounted for his blurting out 
the clumsy rejoinder of, 

“It has taken you some time to make this dis- 
covery.” 

“No,” she answered, simply, “it did not take 
me long—scarcely a minute, 1 think. I knew it 
really before you had finished speaking to me 
that day at Halcombe.” 

“Indeed! Then I am surprised that you did 
not say 80 at once.” 

“JT thought it better to do as you advised, and 
take a few days to think it over in, It seemed 
to me that there was no immediate hurry.” 

“None whatever. When one has a cruel 
thing to say, one can always make it doubly ef- 
fective by saying it deliberately.” 

“Yes; that is just what I felt about the words 
that you used to me at Halcombe. They were 
not hasty words, and I could not go on deceiving 
myself after them.” 

Gilbert winced. For weeks he had been doing 
all that in him lay to bring about this result; 
yet, now that he had arrived at it, he did not half 
like it. So painful was it to him to be despised, 
and so far was he from sharing Kitty’s convie- 
tion that their old love was dead and gone, that 
she might, if she had wished it, have won him 
back to his allegiance even at this eleventh hour, 
Happily she had no such desire; for it is certain 
that he would have repented of his weakness im- 
mediately after giving way to it. 

“You have not one spark of love left for me, 
then !” he exclaimed. 

She shook her head. 

“ As little as you have for me,” she replied. 
“T think we understand each other,” she added 
presently in a low voice, “and there is no occa- 
sion to say anything more.” 

Well, really, this was very amazing. Gilbert 
had always been accustomed to regard Kitty as 
a dear good little soul, with no brains to speak 
of, and a nature so guileless that any child might 
get the better of her. Yet here she was making 
a man of the world look utterly mean and fool- 
ish, showing him plainly that she could read to 
the bottom of his heart, and refraining from en- 
tering into particulars with a disdainful magna- 
nimity which made his position quite untenable, 
There was nothing left for him to do but to evac- 
uate it without loss of time. To do so grace- 
fully was impossible; but, notwithstanding his 
humiliation and embarrassment, he remembered 
how important it was that there should be no 
public misapprehension of the causes which had 
led to this rupture; so he said, hesitatingly, 

“T think, for both our sakes, it will be better 
to make your parents and—and everybody un- 
derstand that we part because—because—in short, 
because you have changed your mind about me.” 

“ You will not be blamed,” she answered, brief- 
ly; “I shall tell them nothing more nor less 
than the trnth—that I am convinced that I do 
not care enough about you to marry you.” 

Then he mumbled a few words of farewell, 
and got out of the room somehow. 

A man who proposes to act disgracefully should 
make sure beforehand that he is of sufficiently 
tough fibre to endure contempt. Gilbert, unluck- 
ily for himself, was not so constituted, and he 
rode away from Morden Court in anything but a 
jubilant mood. He had been very successful; 
for he had not only regained his liberty, but had 
had it thrust upon him, and had been assured 
that nothing of a nature to cast discredit upon 
him would be revealed to the neighborhood ; yet 
he was made miserable by the consciousness that 
there was one person in the world who knew 
him for what he was. He almost doubted wheth- 
er the game was worth the candle. So morbid 
was his sensitiveness that to incur the disdain of 
a single insignificant young woman seemed to 
him for the moment too heavy a price to pay for 
wealth, fame, and gratified ambition. Moreover, 
he could not feel quite sure of her. Women are 
proverbially bad hands at keeping a secret; she 
might let out the truth any day to Monckton, for 
instance; it dawned upon him that for a long 
time, perhaps for years to come, his reputa- 
tion would be in a measure at her mercy. If, 
at least, she would hold her peace until after the 
election! But even that did not seem certain. 

About the last man in the world whom he 
would have wished to meet, while under the in- 
fluence of these despondent forebodings, was 
Admiral Greenwood; but it was the Admiral’s 
thick-set figure which loomed suddenly up in the 
twilight as he was unfastening the park gate, and 
it was the Adiiral’s jovial voice which called 
out: 

“Hullo, Gilbert! Back from London, eh? 
Well, what news of Brian’s opera? I suppose 
you have been giving Kitty a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of the whole thing. Why she 
didy’t go up with you, J can’t make out; but 
women are full of fads and caprices—even the 
best of ’em—though I don’t say so to Mrs. Green- 
wood. Varium et mutabile, you know.” 

Gilbert perceived at once that the Admiral 
must be enlightened. The necessity was a pain- 
ful one, but it would be very unwise to shirk it; 
so he said, in a grave, sad voice : 

“T have only too good reason to know it. I 
am sorry to tell you that all is over between your 
daughter and me.” 

“What!” roared the Admiral, And then—for, 
albeit a pious man, he had spent the greater part 
of his life in the Royal Navy—he proceeded to 
relieve his feelings after the fashion customary 
among sailors, while Gilbert sat silent on his 
horse, the picture of dignified resignation. 

“God forgive me for swearing!” ejaculated 
the Admiral, after pausing a moment to take 
breath ; “ but this is really preposterous. Come, 
come; we mustn’t make mountains out of mole- 
hills. Lovers’ quarrels—kiss and make it up 
again-~eh? Now, Gilbert, you just come straight 
back to the house with me, and we'll set this all 
right in a jiffy.” 





But Gilbert made a melancholy gesture of dis- 
sent. 

“You don’t understand,” said he, mildly. 
“There has been no quarrel; but Miss Green- 
wood has told me in so many words that she 
does not care enough for me to become my wife.” 

“T don’t believe it!” exclaimed the Admiral, 

Gilbert gathered up his reins. “ Of course,” 
he remarked, “I can’t compel you to accept my 
word,” 

The Admiral did not appear to be much im- 
pressed by this lofty rebuke. ‘Stop a bit, my 
young friend,” returned he; “ you’re asking me, 
let me remind you, to believe that my girl is a 
jilt, and I shall want better security than your 
word before I'll sit down under an accusation of 
that kind. I may be wrong—and if I am Ill 
beg your pardon—but it strikes me very forcibly 
that I haven't heard the rights of this affair yet. 
One thing I can tell you: no man shall play fast 
and loose with my daughter; and if I find that 
is what you’ve been doing, so sure as I stand 
here I'll thrash you first, and make the place too 
hot to hold you afterward.” 

The truth was that the Admiral had never been 
able to conquer his distrust of his prospective 
son-in-law, and although none of the rumors 
which had been flying about Kingscliff had 
reached his ears, he had an intuitive conviction 
that this catastrophe was none of Kitty’s creating. 

“Tam sorry,” said Gilbert, “ that you should 
think fit to express yourself so intemperately. I 
can only refer you to Miss Greenwood, and hope 
that, when you have seen her, you will feel that 
you owe me an apology. Good-night.” 

Thereupon he turned and went his way, with 
an outward composure which concealed much in- 
ward perturbation. The Admiral’s threat of 
thrashing him was, of course, all nonsense; the 
difference in their ages rendered anything in the 
shape of a personal encounter between them im- 
possible. But that the place might easily be 
made too hot to hold him he did not doubt. 
“What a thundering idiot I was to speak to the 
man at all!” he muttered. “It would have been 
so simple to be overcome by my emotions and to 
ride on, without answering when he hailed me.” 

All his previous misgivings were swept away 
by the thought of this new danger. Everything 
now depended upon whether Kitty chose to stand 
to her guns or not; and really there was no rea- 
son why she should brave the wrath of a choleric 
father in order to shield a false lover. Never- 
theless, Gilbert saw that, if the worst came to 
the worst, he could make out a tolerably plaus- 
ible case for himself. She might bring charges 
against him, but she could hardly prove them; 
and the fact remained that he had given the Ad- 
miral a strictly truthful version of their rupture. 

It was Kitty and not he who had put an end 
to the engagement, and she had done so on the 
specific ground that she no longer loved him. 
The most determined suitor in the world could 
only retire after such a declaration as that. 

As he rode through Kingscliff it occurred to 
him that it might be prudent to forestall rumor, 
and provide the gossips with an authorized ac- 
count of what must, in any event, become the 
subject of eager discussion before the next twen- 
ty-four hours were over. There was a small 
club in the place, which at that season of the 
year was always thronged with loungers between 
five and seven o’clock. Thither he betook him- 
self, and leaving his horse in charge of a boy 
at the door, went upstairs to the billiard-room, 
where, as he had expected, he found half a dozen 
men playing pool, and another half-dozen or so 
looking on. 

One of them, Johnson by name, immediately 
accosted him with: “ Well, Segrave, you look very 
down in the mouth. Radical prospects not quite 
so bright as they were, are they ?” 

This Johnson, a Major on half-pay, a frequent- 
er of tea parties, a steward of local balls, and an 
inveterate retailer of local scandals, was just the 
man for Gilbert’s purpose, He was, of course, a 
Conservative (for who ever heard of a Radical 
half-pay Major ?); but he liked to be upon good 
terms with the landed proprietors of the neigh- 
borhood, and affected a certain intimacy with the 
owner of Beckton, while deploring his political 
apostasy. 

“] know nothing about our prospects,” Gilbert 
answered; “nor, so far as I can see, does any- 
body else. If I look down in the mouth, I sup- 
pose it is because I have private worries of my 
own.” 

“Ah?” said Johnson, inquisitively. ‘ Well, 
we all have worries enough, goodness knows— 
health or money or women; the three roots of 
all evil,as I say. Hope your trouble isn’t con- 
nected with any of them? Excuse me, my dear 
fellow, I really didn’t mean to question you. 
Sounded as if I did, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh,” answered Gilbert, with a sigh, “I don’t 
mind being questioned. Indeed, I may as well 
tell you at once what everybody will know before 
long. My engagement is off—that’s all.” 

“You don’t say so! Really and finally off, is 
it? Dear, dear, dear! Well, Segrave, I’m sin- 
cerely sorry for this.” 

Gilbert gravely thanked his sympathizing 
friend. “I hope you understand,” he added, 
“that I make no complaint against Miss Green- 
wood. You, who know women so much better 
than I do, must be aware that they often change 
their minds.” 

“Yes, yes—very true,” agreed Major Johnson, 
with a sapient air. “And so she has actually 
thrown you over. Did she—if I may ask—give 
any reasons ?” 

Gilbert shrugged his shoulders. “In such cases 
it is hardly generous to press for reasons,” he re- 
marked. “I have always been a Broad-Church- 
man; perhaps that may have had something to 
do with it.” 

He moved away, as if he did not care to pur- 
sue the subject further; and after gloomily watch- 
ing the players for another ten minutes and ex- 





changing a few words with some of them, left 
the room. 

His tactics would have been admirable but ior 
the fact (of which he was as ignorant as Admi- 
ral Greenwood) that his attentions to Miss Hunt- 
ley had been the common talk of Kingscliff dur- 
ing the preceding three weeks. Thus it was that 
everybody in the club was speedily informed of 
how “that fellow Segrave” had given poor little 
Miss Greenwood the slip. 

“Had it from his own lips,” Major Johnson 
declared, swelling with satisfaction. “ He tried 
to make out that she had thrown him over; be- 
cause he isn’t a Ritualist, too—as if I should be- 
lieve such a cock-and-bull story as that! I told 
you how it would be. Now didn’t I tell you fel- 
lows from the first how it would be? I should 
have warned poor old Greenwood, only I hate to 
interfere with other people’s business, And a 
most infernal shame it is, upon my word! That 
young Segrave,” continued the Major, wagging 
his head solemnly—* well, his father was a friend 
of mine, and he is pleased to consult me pretty 
frequently, and perhaps I ought not to speak 
against him. But if 1am asked my opinion of 
him, why, I must give it candidly.” 

“Tm sure you’re always ready to give a can- 
did opinion of any of your friends, Johnny,” re- 
marked a younger member of the club, 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the Major, drawing himself 
up; “1am not given to disguising my opinions, 
and what I say behind a man’s back I say to his 
face. Well, well, I suppose the next thing we 
shall hear will be that he has landed the heiress.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
GILBERT'S TRUMP CARD. 


On the ensuing morning Gilbert received an 
apology from the Admiral, which was more apol- 
ogetic in matter than in manner, 

“T cannot see my way,” the old gentleman 
wrote, with touching simplicity, “to avoid ask- 
ing your pardon, for I find that your account of 
what still seems to me an unaccountable busi- 
hess was substantially correct. I beg, therefore, 
to withdraw any offensive expressions which I 
may have used to you, As it has been suggest- 
ed to me that you may be under some apprehen- 
sion of losing my vote at the coming election, I 
take this opportunity of stating that I shall vote, 
as heretofore, with the party to which I have 
belonged all my life, little as I admire some of 
its measures and a good many of its members.” 

This was not precisely a message of peace; 
but it came as an immense relief to Gilbert, who 
had been in trembling expectation of a declara- 
tion of war. The Admiral might, and probably 
did, smell a rat; but pride would keep his lips 
closed, while the authorized and authoritative 
Johnson might be trusted to put the gossips to 
silence. Gilbert avoided the town during the 
next few days, otherwise he might possibly have 
detected signs of a rising wave of hostile public 
opinion, As it was, the first intimation of its 
existence was conveyed to him through the me- 
dium of the local newspaper, which reported at 
full length a speech delivered by the Conservative 
candidate to a crowded meeting of the electors, 

Mr. Giles, as usual, was very funny. The pa- 
tient cow trotted forth at his bidding, and dis- 
ported herself in many a humorous metaphor ; 
the assumed determination of the new voters to 
possess themselves of three acres of land apiece 
was declared to be not inconsistent with the in- 
satiability of a political body which could not be 
contented with less than three leaders. 

“We, gentlemen, as you know, have been po- 
litely called the stupid party; and perhaps it is 
owing to our stupidity that we can understand a 
man agreeing with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Cham- 
berlain or Lord Hartington, but have a difficulty 
in realizing the mental process by which he can 
bring himself to agree with them all at once, 
We cannot help thinking that before long he 
will have to choose one or other of these states- 
men, and fearing that that one will refuse to 
hand him over even a single poor acre of his 
neighbor’s property.” 

But it was when Mr. Giles withdrew from the 
general struggle to fight his own little battle 
that, according to the newspaper, he carried his 
audience triumphantly along with him; and the 
newspaper added that in that audience there 
was a considerable contingent of Radicals. “ My 
friend and adversary Mr. Segrave,” the orator was 
reported to have observed, “has become curious- 
ly cautious of late. I search through his eloquent 
speeches in vain for cows and acres; I find no 
more allusions to free education; he seems to 
have clean forgotten that a month or two ago the 
Church establishment was doomed. Now I will 
not accuse my friend of hedging; but I will ven- 
ture to hazard the conjecture that he has select- 
ed his leader, and that the leader in question 
does not hail from Birmingham. No; I think 
the leader in question would be found a little 
north of Birmingham, and not quite so far north 
as Midlothian. I haven’t a word to say against 
that selection, which may or may not be a pru- 
dent one; but I can’t help wondering, in my stu- 
pid Conservative way, how we are to reconcile it 
with Mr. Segrave’s earlier and more distinct ut- 
terances. We know, because he has told us so, 
that he is in favor of very sweeping measures 
indeed—and Brutus is an honorable man [laugh- 
ter]. We know—for is it not recorded in the 
pages of that admirably edited journal, the Kings- 
cliff Chronicle ?—that no longer ago than the 
month of August last he was firmly convinced 
that every civilized state is as much bound to 
provide its humblest citizens with instruction as 
with food—and Brutus is an honorable man 
[laughter]. We know—we cannot doubt it, since 
we have his own authority to rely upon—that a 
bill for the payment of members of Parliament 
would have his hearty support—and Brutus is 
an honorable man” [great laughter]. 





The speaker appeared to have continued in 
this strain for something like a ‘quarter of an 
iow’, There is no more tedious reading in the 
world than the facetious attacks of an opponent. 
It is impossible to see anything amusing in them ; 
it is extremely hard to comprehend why any one 
should find them so; and often, as in the pre- 
sent instance, they appear to be absolutely point- 
less. What point was there in repeating “ Brutus 
is an honorable man” at the end of every sen- 
tence? And what was there in that inane reiter- 
ation to excite “great laughter”? Gilbert found 
out when he turned over the page and read Mr. 
Giles’s summing up of that branch of his sub- 
ject. 

“Well, gentlemen, these things are mysterious 
to us, for we are only stupid Conservatives, and, 
like the stupid man in the fable, we find it strange 
that the same mouth should be able to blow hot 
and cold. But we may rest assured that a satis- 
factory explanation will be forth-coming in due 
time. It cannot be otherwise, because nothing is 
more clear than that Mr. Segrave is pledged to 
the extreme Radical programme ; and although I 
cannot pretend to an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with my distinguished rival, yet, from all 
that I hear of him, I feel convinced that he 
would be the last man in the world—quite the 
last man in world—to break an engagement of 
any kind” [roars of laughter]. 

This was very disagreeable, and most ungentle- 
manlike conduct it was on the part of Giles to 
give a private and personal character to a polit- 
ical controversy. Such allusions are just what 
tend more than anything else to degrade public 
life, and to deter respectable persons from enter- 
ing upon it. However, Gilbert could have par- 
doned him his allusion if only it had not been 
received with roars of laughter. The echo of 
that significant hilarity resounded in the culprit’s 
ears, and made him feel that his position was a 
ticklish one. He had been assured—and he be- 
lieved it—that he could not afford to lose a hun- 
dred or even fifty votes; he knew that the laugh- 
te> of mobs is often and easily converted into 
hooting, and he very much feared that his chances 
might be placed in serious jeopardy by innuen- 
does to which he dared not make any reply. His 
conclusion was that the sooner he could produce 
his trump card the better it would be for him. 

Now this ptaying of the trump card would not, 
of course, be in all respects pleasant. His friends 
and the Greenwoods’ friends would be a little 
shocked and a little disgusted to hear that so 
very soon after receiving his congé from Kitty he 
had engaged himself to another woman. Yet he 
would not be quite the first man who has aston- 
ished his neighbors in that way; they might, if 
they were disposed to be charitable, attribute his 
apparent heartlessness to a fit of pique or de- 
spair; their bitterest sarcasms would doubtless 
be reserved, as they always are in such cases, for 
the lady. And, at any rate, their disapprobation 
must be risked. The main thing was to be able 
to tell Buswell that the Manor House would soon 
be in his hands, and to make the electors under- 
stand that by rejecting him they would reject a 
man of great wealth, which wealth would assur- 
edly be lavished upon another constituency if 
they allowed it to slip through their fingers. He 
was strongly of opinion that these practical con- 
siderations would prove more persuasive than the 
satire of Mr. Giles or the outraged propriety of a 
few old frumps and fogies. That he held the 
trump card in his hand he would not allow him- 
self to doubt. Beatrice Huntley, if he knew any- 
thing of her character, was not the woman to en- 
courage any one as she had encouraged him 
without being prepared to go all lengths; nor 
was she the woman to be diverted from her pur- 
pose by fear of censorious tongues. Indeed, he 
had often envied her superb indifference to what 
might be said or thought about her. Still, he was 
nervous and desperately eager to be put out of 
suspense, Beatrice had told him that she would 
stay a week and no longer at her brother’s house; 
but it was quite possible that she might change 
her mind, and time was of the greatest impor- 
tance. What if, after all, she were to delay her 
return until it should be too late ? : 

He would not have felt much fear on that score 
if he had known how very unpleasant Miss Hunt- 
ley’s visit was being made for her by her sister- 
in-law. It was with feelings of the most un- 
feigned joy that Beatrice, having stood firm 
against all Lady Clementina’s supplications, 
threats, and denunciations, and having refused 
Stapleford for the second time, seated herself in 
the train which was to convey her back to Kings- 
cliff. She had been victorious; but her victory 
had not been easily won; and Gilbert, who called 
upon her on the following afternoon, was startled 
by her worn and jaded appearance. 

“You don’t look at all well,” he could not help 
saying. 

“I don’t feel well,” she replied, shortly. “I 
have been worried to death. Deservedly worried 
too, which makes it all the worse.” ¥ 

“TI don’t know why or by whom you have been 
worried, but I am quite sure that you have not 
deserved it,” Gilbert declared. 

“Are you? I can’t think why vou should be; 
but it doesn’t much matter. Now that I look at 
you, you also show traces of care. Has the world 
been treating you ill since we parted ?” 

“T suppose most people would think so,” an- 
swered Gilbert; ‘“ but, somehow or other, I hard- 
ly imagine that you will. You never considered 
my engagement a wise one, did you ?” 

“Never. And latterly I have observed symp- 
toms of your having come round to my view. 
Have you broken it off, then ?” 

“It has been broken off. Not by me, though, 
Iam glad to say. Even after I knew that I had 
made a great mistake I felt that it would be 
quite impossible for me to release myself ; but to 
you I won’t pretend that I am not heartily re- 
Joiced at my release. Indeed, it is a happy re- 
lease for her too.” : 
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“T should rather think it was! Excuse me if 
I am unflattering, but really I can’t help agreeing 
with you.” 

“T don’t think that is unflattering,” said Gil- 
bert; “itis the truth. It was neither her fault 
nor mine that we could not be happy together. 
Only I am very sorry that we did not recognize 
facts a little sooner. When I look back upon it 
all I am amazed at my—my—” 

“Yes? What is it that you are amazed at? 
Your patience, perhaps ?” 

“Oh no; I was bound to be patient, under the 
circumstances. I was going to say at my mad- 
ness. Surely a man must be crazy if he imagines 
himself in love with one woman while all the 
time he is really in love with another.” 

“ Quite fit for a padded cell, I should say. And 
can it be that that is actually your lamentable 
case ?” hi 

“Don’t laugh at me,” pleaded Gilbert, re- 
proachfully; “ this is no laughing matter for me, 
whatever it may be for you. And I am sure you 
know, and have known for a long time, that that 
is my case. Sometimes I think that I may have 
feared my fate too much. When I first met you 
—well, it wasn’t very strange that I should regard 
you as being far above my reach, was it? Now 
that I am better acquainted witli you, I see that 
you don’t value yourself, as most women in your 
place would, for your money, or even for your 
beauty. I now know that you would never think 
of saying to yourself, ‘I am entitled to marry a 
man of the highest position, and therefore I shall 
be satisfied with nothing short of that.’ But I 
could not very well know it then, could I?” 

“T forgive you for having taken my measure 
by too low a standard,” said Beatrice, gravely ; 
‘it was only natural.” 

“Tt was natural, at all events, that I should be 
extremely reluctant to admit to myself that I had 
done so foolish a thing as to fall in love with you, 
I persuaded myself that all I felt for you was ad- 
miration, and afterward friendship—when you 
seemed willing to allow me that privilege. So 
things went on until last summer, in London, 
when I left you so suddenly—do you remember ? 
—and in a sort of panic proposed to Miss Green- 
wood and was accepted. It was a conclusive way 
of proving to myself that I did not love you.” 

Beatrice was bending over the fire, resting one 
elbow on her knee and shielding her face from 
the blaze with a large feather hand-sereen. “Oh,” 
she said, without changing her attitude or looking 
at Gilbert; “ that was why you proposed to Kitty 
Greenwood, was it?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, unblushingly; “ that was 
why. It was wrong, perhaps, and certainly it 
was foolish; but I have repented of it, and I am 
ashamed of it.” 

He rose and drew nearer to her. “ Do you for- 
give me, Beatrice?” he asked; and as he spoke 
he took her left hand, which was lying on the 
arm of her chair. 

She drew it away, but without apparent dis- 
pleasure. Indeed, she was not under the influ- 
ence of any emotion at all that he could detect, 
and it was in a perfectly cool, matter-of-fact voice 
that she asked, “ What is it that you are ashamed 
of 9” 

“ Why, I have told you,” he answered; “I am 
ashamed of having all but married a girl whom 
I did not love.” 

“Oh, I think not! I don’t see how you can be 
ashamed of that; because, you see, that is an of- 
fence of which you haven’t been guilty. If you 
feel ashamed—but are you sure that you do ?— 
surely it must be of having forsaken a girl whom 
you really did love when you asked her to marry 
you, and whom I suppose you love still—in your 
peculiar fashion.” 

For a moment Gilbert was horribly frighten- 
ed; but remembering that it would be quite char- 
acteristic of Beatrice to torment him a little be- 
fore owning herself vanquished, he took heart of 
grace. 

“You don’t mean what you say,” was his re- 
joinder. 

“T assure you I do; and between ourselves, 
isn’t it the truth? Come, Mr. Segrave, we are 
alone, and there is no reason in the world why 
we should not be quite open with each other. 
I intend, at least, to be quite open with you, and 
to set you more at your ease, I may as well tell 
you at once that you are in no way a mystery to 
me. Yow were, and, as I said just now, I be- 
lieve you still are, as mucli in love with Kitty 
Greenwood as you are capable of being in love 
with any one; you hesitated a long time about 
proposing to her, because you are gifted with im- 
mense prudence, and your hesitation naturally 
increased when it dawned upon you that you 
might secure a far more valuable prize. You 
are so kind as to say that I don’t value myself by 
the amount of my fortune; still I am aware that 
that is just what constitutes my value in the eyes 
of prudent persons, and of course my value was 
greatly enhanced in the eves of one prudent per- 
son when I came into possession of this proper- 
ty, which Mr. Buswell wants so badly for build- 
ing purposes. In July last you had fully made 
up your mind to marry me and the Manor House, 
but at a critical moment your prudence deserted 
you; your head followed your heart, and lo and 
behold! you found yourself an engaged man. 
Now, after a more or less painful struggle, you 
are once more free. I congratulate you upon 
your freedom, and I should imagine that you are 
likely to retain it.” 

Gilbert had turned white to the lips. He saw 
that there was but one chance for him, and he 
took it. ‘What you say sounds very like the 
truth,” he answered, boldly. “It would be easy 
to put it differently, but I have already told you 
that I did think myself in love with Kitty, and I 
confess that I am not altogether indifferent to 
money. I don’t know who is. What then? 
Neither you nor I are sentimental ; we know that 
friendship and sympathy wear better than love, 

and J think I may venture to say that we are 





suited to one another. You know the worst of 
me now. If you will marry me, Beatrice, you 
shall know the best of me. Believe me, you will 
not find me unworthy of you.” 

She turned her face slowly toward him, “ Mr. 
Segrave,” she said, in deliberate accents, “I would 
as soon marry a convict.” 

So for a few seconds they faced one another 
without speaking. It was Gilbert who first broke 
the silence. ‘You have deceived me intention- 
ally from first to last, then ?” he exclaimed. 

She inclined her head slightly in token of as- 
sent. 

“But why ?—why?” he burst out, excitedly. 
“What have I ever done to you that you should 
treat me with such cold-blooded cruelty? You 
have made me act like a scoundrel—for I have 
acted like a scoundrel; there is no use in deny- 
ing it now—you have probably lost me my elec- 
tion. I don’t see how I can even go on living in 
my own house after this. And all for what? 
To gratify your miserable vanity ?” 

“Oh no, Mr. Segrave; not for that reason. I 
beg you to believe that I am not proud of my 
conquest. Quite the contrary; for if you have 
acted like a scoundrel—as you certainly have— 
my conduct has not been above reproach ;.and 
if you lose your election, 1 have lost more. I 
have lost friends who will never come back to 
me, while you, I dare say, will find your way 
into the House of Commons one of these days. 
As for cruelty, you are hardly the right per- 
son to complain of that. I say nothing about 
Kitty Greenwood, who will live to thank you 
for deserting her, though probably she will never 
thank me for having saddled myself with a rath- 
er repulsive task in order to bring about her 
desertion; but you must have taken me for a 
curiously dense observer if you thought I did not 
understand what your treatment of your brother 
has been. You cheated him out of his estate; 
you allowed him to go off and work for his living, 
knowing perfectly well that he was no more capa- 
ble of taking care of himself than an infant; you 
did not care what became of him; you would 
have let him die of hunger—I believe he actual- 
ly would have died of hunger if I had not bought 
this property from him in the nick of time. © And 
then you have the face to accuse me of cruelty 
because I have managed to give you a tas 
very little taste—of the punishment that you de- 
serve! After all, you are indebted to me; for 
you would have led a wretched life if you had 
been allowed to carry out your engagement, 
though I acknowledge that it was not for your 
sake that I put an end to it.” 

“Do you really mean that you wove this intri- 
sate and not very creditable plot out of sheer 
good-will to Miss Greenwood ?” 

She inclined her head again. ‘“ Why not?” 

“The motive doesn’t appear to me to be quite 
sufficiently powerful, that is all. I think there 
must have been another motive; I think I might 
even go so far as to form a guess at it.” 

She rose and stood looking at him scornfully. 
“T had no other motive,” she said. ‘I do not in 
the least know what you are alluding to.” 

“No? And yet I thought that you revealed 
it pretty distinctly just now. I did not answer 
your accusations about Brian, it was hardly worth 
while. When a lady takes such an interest in 
any man as to put herself in very equivocal po- 
sitions for the sake of avenging his supposed 
wrongs, it seldom is worth while to point out to 
her that she is talking nonsense about him. 
Well, Miss Huntley, I hope Brian will be grateful 
to you, but somehow or other I scarcely think 
that he will, or that he will particularly enjoy 
the spectacle of my disgrace. He has such old- 
fashioned notions of morality, you know.” It 
almost gave him back his self-complacency to 
see her color and flinch. “ Good-by, Miss Hunt- 
ley,” he said; “ you have contrived to do a great 
deal of mischief and no earthly good, that I can 
discover, either to yourself or to anybody else. 
One piece of advice I will make so bold as to 
offer to you, and that is that you should refrain 
from giving to any one else the explanation 
which you have just vouchsafed to me. Because 
I really do not think that in all England you will 
find a human being quite credulous enough to 
believe in it.” 

She made no answer, and he left her without 
another word. 








[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XVIII.—IN THE CELLAR. 


NE of the most important apartments in the 
house is the cellar, and withal one that of- 

ten receives insufficient attention. “ Out of sight, 
out of mind,” is exemplified here, and the result 
may frequently be traced in the impaired health 
of those who live above the underground lumber- 
room. Even careful house-keepers have a ten- 
dency to consider a good cleaning out spring and 
fall all that is requisite, and to concern them- 
selves little about the matter in the interim. 
Old packing boxes, newspapers, broken utensils, 
rotting fruit and vegetables, and in some cases 
such garbage as potato parings, lemon and or- 
ange skins, bones, ete., that should of right be 
consigned to the swill pail, are suffered to accu- 
mulate from one month’s end to the other. The 
unwholesome and unpleasant odor that rises like 
a cloud whenever the cellar door is opened is 
hastily attributed to the mustiness popularly sup- 
posed to be an inseparable adjunct to the under- 
ground regions. Slight but persistent unhealth- 
iness in the family is disregarded, and a sharp 
attack of diphtheria or typhoid fever is perhaps 
needed to arouse the household to the danger in 
which they dwell. Such causes for sickness as 
this and defective drainage are responsible for 
what is known as malaria, and the diseases aris- 





ing from that, fully as often as are outer atmos- 
pheric causes. 

The cellar is more readily kept clean if it is 
cut up into several small rooms, instead of being 
left in one great undivided chamber. Where it 
is not thus arranged, it should at least be parti- 
tioned off on one side by bins to hold the various 
stores, in place of letting them lie in heaps in 
corners. When bins are out of the question, 
barrels or large packing boxes form tolerable 
substitutes. The coal is usually kept in the 
vaults provided for that purpose. 

The housewife will have difficulty in impress- 
ing upon the minds of her subordinates that the 
cellar should be kept in as trim order as any of 
the chambers above-stairs. The average servant 
seems to regard it as a kind of dumping ground 
where such articles as are hard to dispose of 
tidily may be deposited without fear of their ex- 
acting unfavorable comment. Carelessness that 
would not be tolerated in the kitchen for a mo- 
ment is tacitly encouraged here, or, at all events, 
permitted to pass without protest. Energetic 
efforts will be required to induce a servant to 
keep the cellar as it should be, and such a result 
will never be attained without the personal su- 
perintendence of the mistress. Superficial clean- 
liness may prevail, but investigation will reveal 
neglected corners that will drive despair to the 
heart. 

It is a great aid in the endeavor to obtain prop- 
er neatness in the cellar if the room is well light- 
ed and ventilated. The windows may be kept 
shut in the daytime, but should always be left 
open at night to allow the fresh air to enter, ex- 
cept when the weather is so cold that there is 
danger of freezing the supplies of food kept 
there. Even then the sashes should be unclosed 
night and morning long enough to permit a sluice 
of air to gain admittance. By carefully follow- 
ing this plan much of the musty and earthy odor 
common to cellars may be banished. Wire net- 
ting should be nailed over the outside of the win- 
dows in a way that may exclude the flies without 
hindering the opening of the sash. There should 
be a spring attached to the door that will prevent 
its being left ajar and a free passage to flies fur- 
nished by careless servants. 

If there are no separate vaults provided for 
the coal,and it must be kept in the common 
cellar, large bins for this are indispensable. The 
coal should never be dumped into one corner of 
the cellar, whence its grimy dust will be tracked 
to the upper floor by every one coming up from 
below. Nor should the wood, large and small, 
be thrown into an indiscriminate stack, but neat- 
ly piled, the kindling in one place, the logs in- 
tended for the open fires in another, and chips, 
sawdust, and shavings swept together and emp- 
tied into a basket or box. Vegetables, above all, 
should never be heaped on the floor. They rot 
more easily there, besides being unsightly, and in- 
variably leaving dirt for some one to sweep up. 
Barrels or boxes may hold them, as well as apples 
or pears. Both vegetables and fruit should be 
picked over often, and the rotten ones thrown 
away. The good ones will keep twice as long if 
this is done. The.work may seem tedious, but 
it is almost essential, especially toward spring 
when vegetables begin to decay rapidly. Health 
demands this as well as economy. Many a case 
of spring illness has been traced to a harmless- 
looking barrel in the cellar, where disease germs 
are fostered in a mass of putrid vegetable matter. 

The idea that the cellar is an omninum gatherum 
for useless articles of all sorts should be diligent- 
ly combated. Whatever is not worth keeping 
in the certain hope of putting to service at some 
future time should be thrown away without hesi- 
tation. The longer anything is kept, no matter 
how worthless it may in reality be, the more 
value does it assume in its owner’s eyes, and the 
harder it becomes to banish it. After a while a 
species of almost sentimental interest attaches 
to it, and a removal or a fire is needed to finally 
rid the house of it. For all such absurd relics 
the cellar is the generally accepted repository. 
Here may be found the leaky tins, the cracked 
washboard, the handleless scuttle, the rusted foot- 
tub, that are cherished in the delusion that some 
day they will ‘“‘come in handy.” With all these it 
is better to part, unless they can be so repaired 
as to gain intrinsic value. The cellar cannot 
look neat with a heap of lumber and old iron dis- 
figuring it. Broken packing-eases and staveless 
barrels may be sent here to be split up and con- 
verted into kindlings as speedily as possible, 
while any boxes that may possibly be put to use 
are much better kept in the attic, out of the 
damp. 

A cellar floor should always be laid in cement. 
An earth flooring holds the dampness, and is, 
more6ver, very hard to keep clean. The cement 
can be swept, and even scrubbed, without trouble. 
The walls and ceilings should be whitewashed, 
not only to make the room lighter, but as a means 
of disinfection. The whitewashing should be re- 
peated at least once a year. The floor should 
receive its weekly brushing with the rest of the 
house, and at the same time the cobwebs should 
be dislodged and all collections of rubbish re- 
moved. 

The cellar must be supplied with shelves. 
Swing shelves are preferable to those set in the 
wall, as there is less danger with the former of 
rats and mice having a chance to attack the pro- 
visions. Qne shelf should be kept for the milk, 
and wiped clean every day after the cream is 
skimmed. Deposits of sour milk are always un- 
savory. The meats, vegetables, cakes, etc., stored 
on the other shelves should always be protected 
by covers of wire netting. With all the care one 
may take, a fly or two will sometimes succeed in 
effecting an entrance, and the mischief they can 
do even in a short time renders the precaution 
worth while. A piece of gauze or mosquito net- 


ting stretched over each pan of milk may also 
save a fly from involuntary suicide and the milk 
from waste. Poultry and meat that are hung up 

















for a day or two should be encased in stout 
brown paper, or, better still, unbleached muslin. 
All shelves should be scrubbed off every week 
with a mixture of washing soda and water, then 
wiped dry. 

It is a great convenience to the housewife if 
she can have a closet partitioned off and well 
stocked with shelves, where she can keep her 
pickles, preserves, jellies, and jams. Upstairs 
cupboards are seldom cool enough, except when 
they are in so exposed a position that there is 
risk of their contents freezing in the bitterest 
winter weather. Here, too, can be placed the 
choice fruit, the box of oranges or lemons, the 
barrel of pineapples and other delicacies, that 
keep better in a cold place than in an ordinary 
pantry. The semi-gloom also helps preserve 
canned goods. 

Drain pipes frequently traverse the cellar, and 

re likely, from the obscurity of the place, to re- 

ceive less attention than is their due. They 
should often be examined for leaks, and any 
such promptly checked. If there are open 
drains, they should be washed down with a strong 
solution of copperas and water. Should the odor 
from the drains refuse to yield to this and to 
chloride of lime or potash, they must be inspect- 
ed by a practical plumber, and: the matter recti- 
fied without delay. 





Lace Standing Collar and Cuff. 
See illustration on page 700. 

THe standing collar for this set is composed of 
three rows of lace beading or insertion, through 
each of which a band of narrow feather-edged 
ribbon is drawn. The lace is mounted on a col- 
lar made of a double layer of surah silk of the 
same color as the ribbon, with a layer of stiff 
foundation interlining. One end of the collar is 
pointed and laps to the side, and on this a rosette 
of the ribbon is placed. The cuff to match is 
worn on the outside of the sleeve. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Daventen.—The rich black silk or else moiré an- 
tique, witha train, will look handsome for your mother. 
Put some long pleats down the front and sides, and 


have a little jet and some lace on the waist 
.E $.—Corduroy is always worn, but a tailor dress 
of ‘ladic *’ cloth is a safer choic 

Inquiner.—A dress of lace, cither black or white, 
over moiré or satin, will be suitable for a guest at an 
evening wedding in October 

Mrs. W fou need only return the calls of those to 
whom yon are at present indebted. 

H. P.—The blue silk made up with velvet will be 
stylish for your visiting dress. The purple moiré is so 
bright that it should be veiled with lace, either black 
or white, and will then be handsome for evening. A 
cloth suit for general wear, a cashmere for a house 








dress, and a good black silk wiil be useful in your out- 
fit, Your ideas about the brown leather furniture 
and yellow curtains for your library are vood. Oak is 
handsome for libraries, and you might have nice oak 


shelves for books, with pretty yellow and brown cur- 
tains on rods, if bookcases will be too costly for your 
nine hundred volumes. : 
Mrs. A. O.—Guipure lace like your sample is worn 
again. The wool goods like sample is now little 
used. Cloths and plush are more use 
brocaded velvets. 





1 for wraps than 
ms mt cloaks in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Vol. XX. Trim the black 
gros grain with the passementerie you have, and get 
striped = figured moire or velvet for your black satin. 

Mrs. W. S.—As you have an uneven number of at- 
ag let the three bridemaids stand on the left of 
the bride, and the three groomsmen on the right of 
the bridegroom ; the parents can stand just back of 
the bride and groom. 

Hyaoctutiu.—Jerseys are too comfortable to go ene 
tirely out of use, and are largely imported for autumn 
and winter. Do not alter yours. 

Mrs. G. L. G.—Pictures of children’s clothing are 
given in the Bazar when there are novelties that re- 
quire to be illustrated. Get large plaids and plain 
cashmeres for girls’ dresses, also ladies’ cloth with vel- 
vet trimmings. Round waists with belts, revers, puff- 
ed sleeves, and full gathered skirts are worn by small 
girls. Larger girls have kilt skirts with long jacket 
bodices straight in front and a broad vest with revers 
down each side. Gobelin bine and mahogany are 
fashionable colors for girls’ dresses. 

Netry J.—Get gray cashmere for a basque and dra- 
pery with a skirt of your gray silk bordered with gray 
velvet. Then have a soft gray felt turban or sailor 
hat trimmed with wide plaid moiré ribbon. The smali 
felt hats will be worn all autumn. 

Sussormmer.—Make white muslin yoke slips for a 
girl of eightee n months, 

Miss K. P.—Get blue striped moiré for a lower skirt, 
with skirt with long drapery and basque of your blue 
velvet. Make your jersey cloth dress like either of the 
tailor gowns illustrated in Bazar No. 38, Vol, XX. Get 
a new suit of mahogany or else steel gray cloth, with 
coat of the cloth, or else with a plush skirt and short 
plush cloak. See hints in New York Fashions of re- 
cent numbers of the Bazar. 

Scnsoriser.—Make a white China crape dress with 
a shirred basque, draped over-skirt, and moiré sash and 
revers. Gobelin blue or mahogany faille combined 
with velvet or moiré will be suitable for a visiting 
dress in C: liforni: ». Have a small wrap of the velvet. 

20 Yxars' Sussorisnn.—Make the costume entirely 
of velvet trimmed with passementerie. Have the skirt 
draped very low, and trim a plain basqne with beaded 
passementerie ornaments. A short cloak of velvet 
should be trimmed with fur. 

Mrs. ©. B. M.—Kilt skirts, shirt-waists, and jackets 
of velveteen and of cloth will be best for your small 
boy. He can also wear the sailor suit with trousers, 
but his other suits should have skirts. Get beaver or 
else seal-skin for his cap. 

Ev A. Read answer above to “20 Years’ Sub- 
scriber. 

Inma.—Get brown camel’s-hair for a basque and 
drapery, with a Jower skirt and vest of your figured 
goods. A soft cap of white cashmere and velvet, with 
a lace rnche inside, will suit your baby boy. Continue 
to wear your mantle as it is at present. 

Irene M.—Shirr your velvet skirt around the w: aist ; 
have a severely plain basque, and trim the front of 
waist and skirt with jet ornaments and Jace jabots. 
Add a jet girdie with tasselled ends. 

Matron.—The maroon jacket of cloth will answer 
with other dresses. See tailor gowns illustrated on 
first page of Bazar No. 38, Vol. so .. and read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XX., for other 
hints. The skirts may be pleated, or else plain with 
a border of velvet. Corduroy in braiding designs is 
still used. Steels are considered nec cessary across the 
back of the skirt. 

Constant Reaper.—Send bunt one invitation to two 
sisters, addressing it “The Misxes Smith.” Write a 
combined note, including all the givers, in accepting a 
gift from se -veral people. Your green s¢ umple is a fush- 
jonable shade. The Gobelin bine will be snitable for 
a bride's visiting and church dress. A velvet mantle, 
ora cloth jacket, or else a long seal cloak, will be hand- 
some with this dress. The mahogany-colored velvet 
wrap will answer with blue, green, red, and black dress- 
es. Beaver hats, like men’s silk hats, will be worn in 
the winter. 
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Fig. 1.—Corser ror Girt From 12 To 
14 Years orp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IIL, Figs. 17-22. 


14 Years orp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. ILL, Figs, 17-22. 
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Lapy’s Linen Coutar, Curr, anp Hanp- 
KERCHIEF. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 23 and 24. 
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Lace Sranpinc Cottar anp Curr. 


< Oa Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epe- 
. 1nG FoR Tape Mat, 


Fig, 1.—Fut Sizes. 











Lapy’s Néeriot Corset.—Back ann Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL., Figs. 31-39. 
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Fig. 3.—Detac. or Emprorery ror Counterrane, 
Fie. 1, Pace 692.—Cross anv Howse Srivou. 








































































































































































































Lone Orora Croar. ay eT en ee a Cuevior Dress wirn Baa Tximminc.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 701.} 


For description see Supplement. vor Counterpanr, Fria, 1, Pacx 692.—Revvorn. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I,, Figs. 1-7. 
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Lace Collar and Cuff. 

See illustration on page 700. 

A stanpinG frill of Valen- 
ciennes Jace an inch and a 
quarter wide and a drooping 
frill of lace a little wider are 
joined to form this collar, with 
the joining covered with a 
band of lace insertion through 
which a ribbon is drawn, with 
the ends tied in a bow. The 
cuff is similarly made of lace 
and ribbon, and worn on the 
outside of the sleeve. 


Collar with Plastron. 

See illustration on page 700. 

A Banp of thick soft gros 
grain ribbon with picot edges, 
two inches and a half wide, is 
used for this collar. The rib- 
bon is twenty-six inches long ; 
at the middle of the front a 
pleat is laid to form a point, 
and on each side of this the 
ribbon is folded upward on 
the slant; the ends are hook- 
ed together at the back under 
a tuft of notched ends of the 
ribbon. The plastron consists 
of a point of deep gold-lace, 
which is folded to fit into the 
space at the throat. 


stitches, work 8 treble cro. 
chet, separated from each oth- 
er by 6 chain stitches, on the 
first of the 11 chain, 6 chain, 
a single crochet on the 5th of 
the 11 chain. 2d row.—On 
the nearest 6 chain of the pre 
ceding row work 2 single on 
the next chain and 1 single on 
the succeeding chain, 3 times, 
then turn, and going back 
over these 






igle, 2 chain, a 
single on the next, 4 times by 
turns a chain and a single on 
the following 2d stitch, turn, 
a picot (for a picot 3 chain 
and a single on the first of 
them), a single on the next 
single chain, 4 times a chain 
and a single around the fol- 
lowing chain, repeat twice 
from the first turning, work- 
ing the first single around the 
first chain; in the last row in- 








stead of a single chain aftera 
picot work another picot; then 
down the side work twice a 
picot and a single, and coming 
to the next 6 chain, repeat the 
pattern. Work the remain- 
ing stars in the same manner, 
but connect them to each oth- 
er by the picots in the manner 


shown in the illustration. 

8 For the bars in gold thread 

Table Mat.—Linen Em- which are worked in the 
broidery and Crochet- spaces and connected to the 


Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


picots of the stars work 3 
See illustrations on page 700. 


times by turns a chain and a 
picot (for a picot 6 chain and 
a single on the first of them), 
and at the 3d repetition con- 


A squark of rather heavy 
cream white linen forms the 
ground for this table mat. 


The outline design for the nect the middle 2 chain of the 
embroidered border is given picot to the lower corner pi- 
in full size in Fig. 26 on the cots of one of the stars as 
accompanying  pattern-sheet shown in the illustration; 
Supplement. The entire de- then a single on the chain be 


sign is outlined with black fore the last picot, twice a 


silk in Holbein stitch. The picot and a single on the chain ~ 
large diamond-shaped figures before the next of the preced- 
are worked in solid satin ing picots ; repeat this pattern 


stitch, the centre in gold 
thread, and the surrounding 
part in red silk, The smaller 
figures are worked in two 
shades of olive silk. The cen- 
tre of the mat is in crochet 
open-work, the linen being cut 
away. The crochet is worked 
in gold thread and écru and 
gold tinselled cotton; see the 
fragment of the work shown 
in Fig. 2. A number of stars 
are worked with the tinselled 
thread, each begun separately 


4 times for the square spaces 
» and twice for 


the outer edge, and at each 





in the centre 
repetition work a single on the 
first single at the centre of the 
figure. T 
Fig. 2, is worked in the same 
pattern. The linen is cut out 
of the centre of the square to 
make room for the crochet, 
and both the inner and outer 


e edging, shown in 





edges are nemmed. <A rowin 
tinselled cord is then crochet- 
ed along the edge of the linen, 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































and connected to the preced- connecting it to the crochet- 
ing ones when finished, and r | work in the manner shown in 
the interstices are filled with iti ae a — — — Fig. 2; for this row work by 
lace-like figures crocheted turns a single into the edge of 
with gold thread. For each Fig. 1.—Ficurep Woo. Mustin Dress. Fig. 2.—Cuevior Dress with Bra Trimminc.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 700.] the linen and 3 chain over 2 
star begin with 11 chain For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. corresponding space, 
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Fig. 5.—Antique Lace (Netrep Guipore) Insertion ror Counterrang, Fic. 1, Pace 692.—Repucep. 
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A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 

A famous physician, many years ago, formu- 
lated a preparation which effected remarkable 
cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, ete., and 
from a small beginning there arose a large de- 
mand and sale for it, which has ever increased 
until, after generations have passed, its popularity 
has become world-wide. The name of this cele- 
brated remedy is Cockie’s Anti-Bitious Pics. 

To such travelled Americans as have become 
acquainted with the great merits of these Pills (so 
unlike any others), and who have ever since re- 
sorted to their use in cases of need, commendation 
is unnecessary, But to those who have not used 
them and have no knowledge of their wonderful 
virtues, we now invite attention. 

The use of these Pills in the United States is 
already large. Their virtues have never varied, 
and will stand the test of any climate. They are 
advertised—not in a flagrant manner, but mod- 
estly; for the great praise bestowed upon them 
by high authorities renders it unnecessary, even 
distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, 
unvarnished statements. 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious 
or liver trouble should bear in mind “ Cockir’s 
Anti-Bittous Pits,” and should ask for them of 
their druggist, and if he has not got them, insist 
that he should order them, especially for them- 
selves, of ¢ wholesale dealer, of whom they 
can be hi. James Cockte & Co., 4 Great 
Ormond Street, London, W. C., are the proprie- 
tors.— [ Adv.] 





GOOD TENNIS AT ORANGE. 

Ir was noticed that the five crack players: at 
the recent Orange Tournament were all using 
the celebrated “ Beeckman” Racket, manufact- 
ured by Peck & Snyper, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Peck & Snyper send Photographs, in playing 
costume, of the above five players, with complete 
Tennis rules, on receipt of 10c. stamps.—[ Adv. | 


~¥ 








DO YOU WISH TO BE ADMIRED? 
Ir 80, use Rieger's 2180 Crystal Soap. It casts a sweet 
fragrance around the person, and adds loveliness to 
the complexion.—[A dv. ] 








ADVERTISHMEN'TS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


-, Breakfast GOC0d. 


=» Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more 












POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 





which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 

THE WONDERFUL BRILLIANCY, so 
easily A! by this article, without the 
least detriment to valuable plate are merits 
possessed by no other plate powder. Send for 
sample and convince yourself. 

For sale by all leading dealers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. When purchasing note 
label carefully. 


ssitsane ELEGTRO-SILICON **::°* 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 











cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 








THE CENUINE 


Jou Horr's Mart Extaact, 


TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The g*nwine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
@ on the neck ofevery bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO, PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, #1 Barclay St. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


A SEASIDE COMPANION. 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. Itremoves and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want mort sensibly felt by soci- 
rf ladies. It reproduces the bloom 

‘outh THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 
liable dragyists, or will be mailed 
to any address on re 2 of a %- 
ce me »stal note, or 26 2cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 

rench Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


Me ition this paper. 
|| fluaous Hair permanently 
removed, Complexions beau- 
tified. The Form developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautiful.”—Gonry's Lavy's Boox. 
MUR. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential. Mention this payer. 





Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 


y WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 














MEE Toy | 
the child 
likes best | 


This is the ti- 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
ted in color 
+ print, of the 
= ANCHOR STONE | 
BUILDING BOX, || 
which should |} 
be found in} 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy | 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The | 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F, AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C., 
1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENC CHU RCH STREET. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perflaous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 

Prof. MoLran, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper.) 








Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

For Styie,Com fort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. ®A void inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
>ole M’f’rs, Boston, Mass. 
For saie by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIEKR, 








| 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
a a) Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
acm eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
— . @ and defies detection. It has stood 
ee —| « the test of 30 years, and is so barm- 
=k ess we taste it to be 
ma = sure it is properly 
pet made. Accept no 
ry < = co pun terfeit of similar 

s name, Dr. 





ersaid toa lady ofthe 
haut-ton (a patient) ; 

* As you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
alj the Skin prepara- 
tiona.’’ For sale byall 
Draggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, ianae, 48 Bond S8t., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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Sune Scalp 
sp beh haga 


Lo CURA 


Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Cutioura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
as, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curtoura, the’ great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curioura RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Coriovra Remeprrs are absolute y pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Drve 
anp Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

<a Send for = ‘How to c ure ure Skin Diseases,” 








HANDS Soft as doves & down, and as white, by 


using CoTioura Mepioarep Soar. 








THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—Ill’'d Pamphlet free, 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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SEELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 
MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR LITTLE GIRLS,IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s 


BRASS BEDSTEAD. 




















A Never-Failing Delight for all the year round. Be 
sure and send for one. It will last your child the life- 
time of many dolls. Made to fold into a flat package. 
Can be sent by Express to any part of the world, on 
receipt of price. Made of best Brass Wire, securely 
riveted by a patent process. 


PRICES. Sizes. 
Brass Bed only.... 
Bed with Mattress 
and Pillows...... 
Same Elegantly 

Trimmed with 
Canopy, Sheets, 

Quilt, Spread, &c.. 4.00 5.00 6. oo 12.00 
HAMILTON & MATHE 
Dealers in Hardware, ‘ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


PARLOR GAMES 
FOR THE WISE AND THE OTHERWISE. 
Fresh! Clear!! Concise!! 

Pleasant evening entertainment for your roe old 
and young. Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cts. 

The 0.M. Hubbard Co., Box 697, Rochester, N.Y. 


11x18 12x21 18x24 18x30 
$1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $3.00 


1.50 1.88 2.25 4.50 








“PARTED BANG” 








E.Burnham, 71 Btate-stiGentl 





REGATTA 


THE BEST VALUE. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING HOUSES. 


SILKS 








Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Are Waterproof, Ab 
sorbent, Odorless, do 
not wrinkle,chafe,or 
\ rip. Can be washed 
\ This is the only 
Shield 
made and have been 
worn by more than 
six million ladies 
The sales are five 
times that of any 
other Shield made 
in U.S. or Europe. 
Beware of imita- 
tions. All Genuine 
goods are stamped 
in U.S. -, with the trade- 
PUR, 56'S. 5, Oa Aenea. mark ** Canfield.” 
Infringements will be rigorously prosecuted Sam 
ples sent free per mail—No. 1, 20c. ; No. 2, 25. ; No. 3, 30¢, 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO.,7 Mercer St., N. Y. 
P.S.—We will pay $1000 in cash premiums for best 
specimens of Art Needlework. Send for circular giving 
full particulars. 


















TENNIS. BOATING. RIDING. 
NG LADIES SHOULD 


coon SENSE SPRetT 
WV AiSTS 

Permit Full Expansion 
een of Motion. 
BOLD BY ALL Leapme’ oronas. Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS. NEw vor? 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Qurability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 

22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 

WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 





&£ ASTE: - 
: EMBROIDERY SILK} 


half price; one ounce in 








In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
&c., without charge, Circular references. 


SHO 
MiaS A A. BOND, 250 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


good tas! 
Address 


PURCHASING AGENC ees 


ECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 


























OCTOBER 8, 1887. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS. 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
New Fall Goods. 


NEW YORK OEY: 
ee 
BLACK SILKS. | N.Y. 


180 pieces 24-inch Imported Blac k Drees Silke, Are now exhibiting the latest Novelties in Imported 
elegant quality, and equal in finish and . | é 


Le Boutillier Bros.,| .2.% 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. | 












eet 





pearance to any $2.00 silk .29 
100 pieces 21-inch Black Gros Gri PASSEMENTERIES 
ish, worth $1 <4 = ane jeans pores 1.00 | : 
50 pieces 21-inch ack Satin 1idames, J 
youth ON acc ori auctiamiateo vient rane 1.00 GIMPS, BRAIDS 
125 pieces 21 - inch Black Faille “Bre ancaise, 
worth $1.25......... 1.00 
60 pieces 24-inch Black Gros. Grains, Rhe da- 
mes and Faille Frangaise, superb quality, - 
WOTth OB.00. 2... 0ccccccccerscccccsoes 2.00 


Sets and Panels in Silk Cord Braid Gimps. 


“ “ “ “ 


Large assortment of new shades in Colored Gros 
Grains, Khadames, Faille Fran;aise, and 


Moire Silks, just opened 


Mohair Braid Gimps. 


Silk Tubular Soutache, ete., Gimp. Beaded, 

NEW VELVETS AND PLUSHES. Black, and Colored GIMPS, GALLOONS, 
New Colored Silk Plushes and Velvets, .79 to $2.50 yay 7a "RINGES ° 

Black ‘nd "Colored Lyons, all Silk Velvets, | ORNAMENTAL FRINGES, BEADED 


$3.50 to $9.00 | 

New Plaid and Stripe Novelties in Black and | 
Colored Velvets. Plushes for combina- 
tions; large assortment, attractive prices. 


NEW FALL DRESS GOODS. 


54-inch Genuine English Worsted Suitings, 


NETS, ete, Mourning and Beaded Sets al 


‘ =. YON 
CAPES 
These goods are specially imported for our best 
Retail trade, and prices are guaranteed lower 


Checks, Stripes, and Heather Mixtures... $2.25 | than any other house. 
54-inch Domestic Worsted Suitings, Stripes, a 
Checks, and Heather Mixtures.... 1.25 
40-inch All-Wool Cheviots, New Fall Mixtures,  .44 6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


42-inch Silk and Wool Checks and Heather 





WERIRIEE « .ccrcccciiacancevae maone™ eres ae . fe 
40-inch Camel's Hair Shoodah, New Shades, 65 / "4 
40-inch French Colored Cashmeres, New Fall vidal Out ats 
Shades, worth 68c. angaeos 44 ° 
42-inch Se bastopol, New Fall Shades........ -79 





Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suzits 


and l/nderwear. 


N.B.—We caution the public against parties represent- 
ing themselves to be our selling agents. They are 
impostors. We employ none, 










* PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Ui 
” in time. Sold by d gists. 


nu” CONSUMPTION 





Laptigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


mY. 





LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for foe troe, | 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin,which neither torturous e lectric ity nor any of the | 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. 


Mme. 





Address | 


| Broadway and Twentieth St., 


BZ LADIES’) 


JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 








«BE AUTYs 


S but skin deep. There are thousands of ladies who have 
regular features and would be Seeeiae — the palm of 





beauty were tt not for a poor To all such 
we recommend DR. HEBRA‘'S VIOLA we RE REAM Gs possess- 
ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jlorid a to one of natural health and unblemished 
ited t cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 
blotches, sunburn, tan, og are and all imperfections of th: 
skin. The wrinkles cf old age disappear by its us 
It is not acosmetic but a cure, vet is better Jor the loilet tai 
than powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 50 cents. 
Testimonials free, G.C. BITTNER & CO. , Toledo, 0. 


. ‘ ‘ , Im « 
BULBS FOR $3.7 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Etc. 
WE deliver at express office in N. Y. City for United States, and in Toronto for 
” Canada, the following selected bulbs in various colors and shades for out-door 
planting from the famous bulb farms of 
NT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 
18 Hyac inths. | 12 Pheasant’s- Eye Narcis- | 50 Variegated Crocus. 
, 15 Single Tulips. sus. 12 Snowdrops (Galanthus 
§ 25 Donble Tulips. |12 Single Sweet - nivalis). 
25 Scarlet Duc van Tholl. Jonquils, 24 Spanish Iris. 
i) 12 Exhibition Tulips. | 50 Large Golden - Yellow | 12 Scilla Siberica. 
12 Parrot Tulips. | Crocus. 24 Grape Hyacinths. 
10 Polyanthus Narcissus. | 50 Blue Crocus. 12 Triteleia Unitlora (Spring 
Star flower). 


15 Daffodils. | 50 White Crocus, 
A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order. Address the sole agent for the 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 


REP>, 
‘=, * 
Qe 


450 
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Scented | 





United States snd Canada. 
J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. ¥. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp.) 








See that the words “‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ?? are stamped on the selvage, 





ose Eo hd, casas Silk bee ve 
not a Velveteen, but supersedes an elveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in cLmerion, x6 - 


DRESS REFORM. 


Alpha Undergarments of Jersey-Fitting Material Made to Order. 
Vest and Drawers separate or in one. Scarlet and white all wool. 
i) and light merino. Samples of material sent on application. 

READY-MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS. ' 
Vest and Drawers in one. Equipoise, Emancipation, Dress Reform, and 
Comfort Waists. Corded Waists a Specialty. Shoulder Brace and Corset 
combined. Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder Stocking Supporters, Sanitary 
Napkins, etc. New Illustrated ‘Catalogue Free. Agent for the Jennxss- 
Mitier Sysrxem Partrens. 


ipa MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


rorns.{ i 
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OPENING boy OVELTIES 


Dress Goods, 


CLOTHS, SILKS, Ac. 
50 pieces Rich Black Gros Grain Silks, at 9S8e. 
per yard; worth $1.25. 
200 pieces Colored Silk Plushes, at 9S8e. per yard; 
newest tints, marble finish. 


100 Colored Faille Frangaise, at $1.25 and $1.48 | 


per yard. 
A full assortment of Moires, Moiré Antiques, Ben- 
galines, and latest novelties in Velvets, Plushes, &c. 





Fall Catalogue now in preparation. 


Le Boutillier | ° 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


Pomedk&Sons 


IMPORTERS & RETAILERS OF 
SILKS, DRESS COODS, 
HABERDASHERY, &C. 





23d 





EARLY FALL FABRICS. 
SILK COODS. 


40 colors, excellent quality, all Silk Faille Fran- 
aise, Irish poplin weave, wear guaranteed, $1.25 
yard. 

Three lack all Silk Faille 
Francaise, Trish poplin weave, warranted to wear 


$1.19, and $1.35 yard. 


Spe < ial gi ades 


98ce., 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 


C.C. Shayne, 


Mantfactiring Farrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 
Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
This will afford a 
opportunity 


Season. 
splendid for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 


prices. Fashion book mailed 





free. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPrS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Madame Porter’ 8 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual., 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


Ur. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 











Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colis, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natural colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 
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AUTUMN § STYLES, 


A choice selection of Novelties: 


French ald English Dress Goods, 


Fancy Cheviots, Plaid, Check, and 
Fancy Materials for 


School Costumes. 


(TY ee , ) 
Sdroadevay AS 1 OU ét. 


How to Clothe the Children. 





We ere showing new Fall and 
Winter styles for BOYS and 
GIRLS. 

Hve rything from HATS to SHOES. 

Mail orders have careful attention. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Cures 2d Removes 
Tan, Sunburn, 
Bee Stings, Mos=- 
quito and All 
Insect Gites, 
YIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
Humors, Birth-marks, 
F; and every form ofskin 
blemishes, positively cured 
on the most delicate skin 
without leaving a scar, by 


“ai 
The Hop Pill Man’fg Co., New Lor non, Conn. 
Little Hop Pills ‘ton sick- "headache, dy .—~ 
biliousnessand constipation have no eq 25c. 


FEL TOOTH 


BRUSH 
COD 








ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 





; E ndorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantuges over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cieanly, Perfect Polish=- 


er. No Loose Bristies. Non-trritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 

For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by muil 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’E"G CO., Utica, N.Y. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 

the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment. Facial poveiaes nt, Hair 
and Scalp ae eaaous , B arks, 





7 pages, 4th edition. 
- WOODBURY, 
marae N. ¥; 


18? 0. 
e Appliances, — ete, 








YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


| WILBUR S$ GOCOA-THETA 





THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKF AST COCOA, 


d other preparatio 


a. 0. WILBUB & SUNS, Chee alate Wanaf'r' . ’ Philadelphia, Pa. 





ORN’S 
Ghade Rollers #3 


TICE 


NOT!*" tA 





Now Ready—the October Part of the 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


Containing all the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
with GIGANTIC FASHION snpplement of 64 FIG- 
URES, and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 
FIGURES, besides numerous Stories, New — 
new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c., 

Price, 30 cents. Of all Newsdealers. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 





5 DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
S «Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS? 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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OUGHT 
Stage on Cape Cod. 


TO BE 
SCENE: 

FIRST WOMAN. “ BEEN AFFLICTED?” 

FIRST WOMAN, “NEAR RELATIVE?” 

FIRST WOMAN, “HusBAND?” 

FIRST WOMAN. “SAVE His CHIST ?” 

FIRST WOMAN. 


FACETIZ. 

Mistress or THe Hovse (te amall colored help). “ Did 
you knock at Miss Adelaide's door when I sent you up 
with her lunch 2?” 

Smaut Cotonen Herp (with preternatural gravity) 
“No, ma'am. W'at was de use of a-knockin’ at her 
do’ w'en I knowed sure she was in dar ?” 

sccsieitipesinialiiat 
NOT THAT KIND OF A MATCH. 
“Maybe you did make a good match,” 
She flung back in angry scorning ; 
* But not a match that will get up 
And light the fire in the morning.” 
<ciniaitieneaiiaens 


“You and your wife staid away a long while this 
summer, Mr. Dashington.”’ 

“Oh, yes; you see, my wife is very fond of the sea- 
bathing: Goes in abont three times a day. 

* But is that healthy 2?” 

“Yes, for me: ehe has to keep her mouth closed 
when she is in the water.” 

a 


I’m the gay and festive celluloid 


cuffalier. 
tony 


I do my 
I make one camphor-scented col- 


own 
washin’, 
, 
Yes, 


sah, it’s a 


caution : 





lar last a year. 
——_—_~——_—_ 
PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT. 

Wire. “I see by this paper that the Daily Bazoo is 
by all odds the brightest and most enterprising jour- 
nal published in the world.” 

Husuanp. “ What paper are you reading ?” 

Wire. “ The Daily Bazoo.” 


quvaietiipeaee 
A PREVALENT MALADY. 

“IT saw at once,” said a physician who had been 
called in consultation, “ that Dr. Pellet’s diagnosis was 
wrong; but as he was in charge of the case, of course it 
wouldn't do for me to interfere.” 

* Did the patient die 2” 

“Oh yes, died of ‘professional courtesy’'—a very 
common and fatal disease.” 

a a 
In its old age every comb loses its teeth and hair. 


——_~.—_ 
A NEW RECRUIT. 
Crrizen (to policeman). ‘Do you think it will rain 
to-night ?”” 
Portorman. “ Oi don’t know, sorr; oi've only been 
on the force wan wake.” 
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RECONCILED. 


Conversation between two nautical natives. 


SECOND WOMAN, 
SECOND WOMAN 
SECOND WOM 
SECOND WOMAN. 


“¥en.” 
“ea,” 






“THIN YEZ OUGHT TO BE RECONCILED.” 


CROWDING IN A GOOD CAUSE. 

Youne Lavy (at church festival). “ Really, Mr. 
Featherly, I must ask you to excuse me; I have eaten 
so very heartily, and there is a limit to one’s endurance, 
you know, eve n in so good 
a cause as this.” 

Mx. Featuercy. “ Quite 
true, Miss Smith, but 
still I think you might 
oblige—”’ 

Youne Lapy. “Oh, 
well, since you seem 80 
earnest about it, Mr. Fea- 
therly, 1 believe I will 
take | > sa one more lob- 
ster. 4 

AN ENVIABLE LOT. 

“That George Samp- 
son, I suppose, is one of 
the luckiest dogs alive,” 
remarked young Feather- 
ly, envionsly. 

“Tn what way?” 

“In being engaged to 
Miss Smith.” 

“How is he lucky in 
that? She is not pre tty, 
and is certainly not rich.’ 

“No; but she clerks in 
a confectione ry shop. | 
heard George say that 
even the smell of ice- 
cream almost makes her 
sick.” 

ee ee 


NEXT THING TO IT. 


Gusst (to landlord). “I 
say, landlord, have you 
got such a thing as an 
encyclopedia about the 
house ?” 
Lanptorp. “No, sir, 
we have not; but there is 
a gentleman from Boston 
in the reading-room.” < 
ae ee 


The earth travels at the 
rate Gf 11,000,000 miles a 
week’; but so far it has 
never left the track; 
when it does, somebody 
is going to get hurt. 

qnanendclisiattnenies 
NIP AND TUCK. 

Husnanp (who ia read- 
ing Shakespeare). “ Of all 
men, Sluikespeare certainly possessed the greatest ori- 
ginality.’ 

Wurr (reading the Bazar). “Would you put him 
ahead of Worth, my dear ?” 


AN ATTRACTIVE FIGURE. 


MATILDA, “T Serres SEE WHY YOU 
Sur WAS NO FIGURE, AN 


BROTHER CHARLEY, “No Figure! 


MEN ARE SO ATTRACTED BY Miss GILDERSLEEVE; 


WELL, IF A ROUND HALF-MILLION ISNT AN AT- 


TRACTIVE FIGURE, | WOULD LIKE TO KNOW WHAT Is!” 





DUDE (airily). 
FRIEND. 














MAIDEN (forty and romantic), “I suPPOSE IT MUST APPEAR VERY LONELY TO YoU 
WHEN ALL THE COMPANY LEAVE THE SEA-SHORE ?” 


FISHERMAN. “ DREADFUL,MARM. BUT YOU SEE IT GIVES US A CHANCE TO REST 
OUR MINDS,AND BE READY FOR TO ANSWER QUESTIONS NEXT YEAR,” 


There is more or Jess sorrow in the word “ Good- 


Q LOVE OR NOTHING. 
by,” and yet how we like to hear some people say it! 


Youna Man, “ Will you give assent to my marriage 
with your daughter, sir ?” 


saeiibampaia 
A Wall Street deal should be spelled de’il. Oxiv Man (firmly). “ No, sir, not a cent.” 


THE FRESHEST THING OUT! 


“How po? HAVE YOU GOT HOLD OF ANYTHING FRESH LATELY ?” 
“Way, TOMMY-—-WHEN I'VE JUST SHAKEN HANDS WITH You!” 


We are sorry to say it, but at church most women 


{ Bararr (to customer). “ You are very bald, sir. Did 
pay more attention to the texture than to the text. 


you ever try any of my Electric Scalp Invigerstor and 
adeure Hair Restorer?” 
Customer. “* Yes; that’s what made me bald.” 





A oth > Sak To 
A Satan of a note—The one that is not met. 


























THE MISSIONARY. 
EDWARD (fishingly). “I THINK OF GOING TO THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS AS A MISSIONARY, 
CICELY, BUT YOU HAVE ONLY TO SAY ONE LITTLE WORD TO BID ME STAY. DARLING.” 
CICELY (after a moment's thought). “AND DID THE HORRID THINGS EAT THE LAST MIS- 
SIONARY, EDWARD?” 
EDWARD (eagerly). “ YES, CICELY, YES; THEY LEFT NOTHING BUT THE BONES.” 
CICELY. “On, How EXCITING ! Yes, I THINK THAT IT Is YOUR DUTY TO Go, EDWARD,” 





